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THE HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS. 


As I shall never see fifty again, I have out- 
lived a great many things ; and, among them, 
nothing more decidedly than my belief in 
the Highest Testimonials. Time was when 
they had their value in my eyes: when 
my husband’s new curate, with his cre- 
dentials attested by “three beneficed clergy- 
men,” or my new cook, coming with an ex- 
cellent character from her last place, were 
received, on the strength of those documents, 
with the most unsuspecting confidence, which 
ittook repeated failures to shake or over- 
throw. Repeated failures, however, did at 
last overthrow it; and “not all the king’s 
horses, nor all the king’s men”—not all the 
beneficed clergymen, nor all the conscien- 
tious witnesses in the world—could restore 
tome wy lost faith, or set it up again. 

A Scotch curate once came to Lightlands, 
my husband’s parish. We had had a great 
many curates in succession before he arrived 
and only one of whom we could approve, an 
he was not recommended by any one. The 
Scotch gentleman’s card was inscribed with 
the words The Reverend Knox Soundwell, 
4 and we relied entirely on his testimo- 


When Mr. Knox Soundwell first eame to 
Lightlands, I do really think that the great 
Reformer, whose name he bore, could not 
have exhibited a more irrepressible zeal 
than he. Lightlands (although there is, as 
I have before explained, plenty of life in 
it)* is a dull parish in some respects; and 
it would take a great deal to make any 
one in it, from Mr. Fielder, our head 

ishioner, down to John Drant, the clerk, 
a more than stare at any innovation or 
invention whatever, short, 
tlevation of the Host, or the introduction 
of green vestments. Therefore, such a slight 
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creed ; nor the cut of the waisteoat which 
he displayed at morning calls, or evening tea- 
drinkings. But, when he showed a disposi- 
tion to confess Mrs. Fielder, and the youngest 
of John Drant’s daughters—a dressmaker, 
whose principal known sin was the wearing 
of red flowers (artificial) in her Sunday 
bonnet—the parish manifested some signs 
of not being altogether stupid or blind. 
Mr. Fielder ceased to ask the curate to the 
cosy suppers at Hill Farm, and John Drant 
confided to me, that he thought “ Master,” 
meaning my husband, “hadn’t got a young 
entleman as would suit him.” My hus- 

nd mentioned the young gentleman’s testi- 
monials; but John shook his head, and 
retired, 

But Mr. Knox Soundwell was not 
thorough, in any respect: and, seeing that 
the parish did not appreciate his new fangles, 
or depreciate his rector’s old ones, he gra- 
dually abandoned his straight-cut waistcoats, 
the pulpit surplice, and the confessional ; 
once more resumed the suppers at Hill Farm, 
and appeared in a fair way of regaining the 
confidence of honest John Drant. 

Somehow, notwithstanding this, I liked 
him less than ever. I said to myself, “if 
Mr. Soundwell had believed in his waistcoat, 
his white surplice, and his confessional, he 
would not so soon have given them up.” I 
began to be afraid that he shifted with the 
wind too easily, and that we had by no 
means seen the worst ofhim. This suspicion 
turned out to be perfectly correct ; for, before 
many more months were over, my husband 
discovered such grave faults in him, that he 
was dismissed. 

I have stated that Mr, Soundwell was not 
thorough in any respect : but I spoke hastily. 
He ‘left Lightlands thoroughly -in debt ; not 
only to good-natured Mr. Wheatear (who 
could not get back the twenty pounds he lent 


Matter as the appearance of Mr. Sound-|him, without the smart application of a 
well in his surplice, instead of a gown, when | lawyer’s letter), but to poor old Mrs. Fuller, 


he ascended the pulpit—in which, by the’! 
much | 
grown | 
tusty with service—made little or no impres- | 
his | 


way, he seemed to think himself ve: 
superior to his rector, whose gown h 


tion on the congregation ; neither di 
to the east, while repeating the 


his laundress and landlady ; of whose praises 
he had always béen very profuse, and who, 
simple old soul, could not understand such 
conduct from so fine-spoken a gentleman : 
who had a liberal stipend, over £100 a-year, 
and some private means besides. Perhaps, 





| his bill (also for a long time left unpaid) for 


* See Number 462, | wine, ale, and spirits, might have suggested a 
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part of the reason for the bluntness of his | of allowance to any but a maids in 
moral sense, our house. The fact of my being a clergy. 
But, for all this, when, on his last Sunday, | man’s wife suddenly occurred to Mrs. Place- 
he had the arrogant impertinenee to preach a| man: §o she said, clinchingly, “ And besides, | 
Farewell Sermon, after only a few months’|ma’am, Matilda’s mistress says that she ig | 
residence in the parish where he had made | rather pious.” 
so much noise, and done so little good, those| I must say that I should have preferred | 
absurd Miss Wheatears (to all and each | her piety to have been unqualified, but I re. | 
of — en both a Siterent set pels aootes that et corene, a ot a 
marked attention, if not proposed, as was/is of a mixed nature; and, tired out with | 
his wont to almost es ltt lady that, inquiries, and a six weeks’ presidency in my | 
he met) displayed their pocket-handker- | kitchen of an old woman who persistently 
chiefs so ostentatiously, and sobbed so loudly, | turned a deaf ear to all my directions, and) 
— for 7 et ae ve ara St scored ~ as ae 
sadle or a churchwarden, that I might turn) every day, I came to terms; and Matilda 
them out, / Kitchener was to supersede the deaf incor- 
In this farewell sermon Mr. Soundwell |rigible in the culinary department of Light- 
made the most afiecting allusions to the little lands Rectory on that day fortnight. Turn | 
ones of Lightlands, the children of the Sun- | ing ane oe —_ : —— 
ony ow So = 80, _ even I elo : ae min aa r the - 
ve been mover something nearer tears | point of recommendatioi mirable | 
than.I was, if I had not well known that | Matilda, with regard to her being’ rather t 


the school, although he had talked a great) pious, I asked Mrs. Placeman if she knew |§ 


deal about it, he had culpably neglected. why sueh a paragon had been suffered to leave | 
The sermon wound up with a harrowing | her appreciative mistress ? 
description of the sinful, unawakened state in | reply in the negative, I took down that lady's | 
which he had found Lightlands, and the com- | address, determined to investigate the matter, | 
paratively blessed state in which he left| and, at the same time, to inquire whether it 


it. Also of the wretchedness of his feelings | was a bon4 fide character which purported to || 


in being ne longer permitted, owing to have been given by that lady of Matilda Kit 
circumstances over which he had no con-|chener, The result of all this was perfectly 
trol, to labour further, among the inhabitants satisfactory ; for Mrs. Chappell, the lady in’ 
for their improvement and conversion. But question, acknowledged the authenticity of 
wherever he might go, and whatever might! the characterin every respect. Henceit may | 
befall him, Lightlands would ever be present be easily supposed that I looked forward to | 
to his tearful remembrance. He eventually | my new cook’s arrival, and my consequent’ © 
took. care that Lightlands should return the! release from the overdone and underdoné’ 


compliment, for some of his debts he has never | varieties in cookery of the wilful substitute | 


Receiving # §) 


paid to this day, 

But to turn from Curates to Cooks : 

Mary Ann Mummery, Susan Sloe, Kezia 
Trusty —all these young women came to 
me with the highest testimonials to cha- 
racter; and to all I eventually gave a 


with the most pleasurable feelings. Alas, | 


how unstable are all human expectations, 


even when we seem to have fair ground for | 


trust that they may be realised ! 
I don’t mean to say, that Matilda Kitchener 
would not have answered the wildest an- 


—_——es ff ee =e * Se bet ft oe eee 


month’s wages, rather than have them stay | ticipations of the most fastidious connoisseur 
out their month of warning. Vet I pledge | in regard of fancy bread, biscuits, and pastry. 
my word of honour that I am nota hard | Bat Sher proficiency in the manufacture of 
mistress. Neither Mary Ann Mummery, | those delicacies was the one matter in whit 
Susan Sloe, nor Kezia Trusty, however,|she justified her excellent character. In- 
were represented as attaining unto the height |deed she would hardly do anything else 

of culinary acquirements, and valuable moral | make fancy bread, biscuits, and pastry, from 
qualities, set forth in the super-excellent cha-| Monday morning till Saturday night, I 
racter which I received with Matilda Kit-| vain I told her that we did not care for them, 
chener. I obtained this apparent treasure | and could not get through such quantities a¥ 
from an application at the Registry Office of | daily issued from the oven. She gloomily 
a certain Mrs, Placeman ; who,after dazzling | replied, that they were eaten ; which wal 


my mind with an account of all the virtues |an undeniable fact. I believe they constituted 
to be had for fourteen pounds a-year, exclu-|her own main articles of consumption; 
sive of tea, sugar, and washing (Matilda’s| that they accounted for her puffy figure and 


lowest terms), and seeing me waver, said | highly glazed countenance. Yet honesty and 
(quoting from the character), “For fancy | a proper regard for economy had been n 
bread and biscuits, and making pastry,!among her most prominent characteristiow 
Matilda Kitchener is unequalled.” | Her temper, too, in that brilliant list 
Now, we neither of us cared excessively for | been sweetly conspicuous. But the breese® 
fancy bread, biscuits, nor pastry,so 1 was still| which frequently blew from the kitebem 
undecided ; principally, 1 own, on account of quarter, straight down our little hall whet 
the washing, which was an unusual item! the dining-room door was open, were aay | 
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| thing but sweet and low. High above the course they none of them seriously mean to 
| growling basa of our generally phlegmatie favour dishonesty, or disappoint their neigh- 
_ gardener-groom (our man What-Not as I bours. Yet the fact is very stubborn, that 
) called him) whistled the shrieking treble of the highest testimonials are constantly turn- 
| Matilda Kitchener’s tones, as the hot alterca- ing out but little better than so much waste 
tions between her and What-Not rose and paper. 
_ fell, from day to day, only to rise again. I 
| found out afterwards that they took place’ GOING TO AFRICA 
| mostly on the subject of tea. ’ 
| . We dined at five. But, although Matilda’ Anrnovcn I know about as much of Africa 
| Kitchener, with the rest of the strictly, as the intrepid French navigator to Pegwell 
| domestic circle, dined at two, she could not,’ Bay would know of England, if he took his 
| she said, send up her parlour dinner as she | impressions from that shrimpy shore alone, T 
could wish unless she had a strong cup of tea’ must assert that that one foot-touch of the 
- first. The gratification of this necessity, by shore of Barbary from which the con+ 
| which the kitchen teapot was impoverished querors of Spain once launched their gal- 
| to'that degree that it yielded little better 'leys, has given a sense of reality to my 
fluid than water at the legitimate tea-hour of thoughts and reading, whether I take up 
half-past six, when the other servants were | Livingstone, Livy, or the great sporting 
in the habit of sitting down comfortably to| traveller Gordion Cramming, that, nothin 
| that-meal, exasperated the aforesaid What-|else could have implanted in me. If 
| Not to such an extent (not so much on his) have not seen Tunis, have I not seen the 
| own account, as he said, but because he | range of the Lower Atlas, the Rif pirate 
could not abide seein’ the housemaid put country, and forty miles or so of the torrid 
upon, as was too quiet to take her own'shore bearing away from the Ape’s-Hill op- 
part), that “if she (Matilda) had not been posite Gibraltar to Tetuan and Tangiers ? 
awoman,and he a man, he must have struck If I have not been on a camel in Fez, I have 
her.” |met men with faces still scorched by that 
Of her piety, or rather, her tendency to city’s sun. Have I not been on vantage 
| piety, I had very soon a suflicient proof in ground where, like Moses, if I could not 
the lecture she delivered, by no means sotto enter, I could see the Promised Land of the 
| voce,and doubtless intended for my ears, as Future, and the golden region of the Past, 
Lleft the kitchen on the second Sunday after Though condemned to cackle and strut about 
| thecame. The marrow of it was a dilatation the narrow poultry-yard of my Spanish expe- 
onthe horror she had experienced in hearing’ riences, have I not once been able to flatter up 
_me “a-scolding on the Sabbath, which she to the out-side paling, and get a glimpse of 
| had been used to see kep’ very different;” a! the adjoining fields But I shall never get to 
somewhat exaggerated mode of characterising! Ceuta, the Spanish outpost on the African 
B) amild reproot which I had seen occasion to | shore, if I dv not get back to Gibraltar and 
administer, about the lateness of the kitchen | the table d’ldte dinner, where I and Fluker, 
breakfast-hour, in reference to getting ready the artist, organised the expedition. 
_ for church. | The brazen gong had just called together the 
| Aslam determined not to tire anybody incongruous guests at the Club House hotel, 
with this woman, and her sayings and doings,’ when a plutfy. Indian curry-skinned Major 
| seshe tired me, I shall conclude what I have going home on furlough—who had been man- 
| te say respecting her, by stating that she ceuvring, by help of one of the fluttering tip- 
| Yerysoon found herself again on the list of toe waiters, a perfect howitzer of a telescope, 
_ the Servants’ Register Office ; that she never which was erected as if to answer the fire of 
‘| %ked me for a character, and so deprived the batteries just outside the hostelry—an- 
me of the satisfaction I should otherwise! nounced something doing with the telegraph. 
have had in the opportunity of doing her |The telescope commanded, as I had been re- 
Justice, spectfally instructed by a one-eyed waiter with 
The consideration of how it comes about! his arm in a bandage, a view of the flag-staff’ 
testimonials are not of more value, in-| that stood like a washing pole up by the even- 
volves one in the most uncomfortable specu- ing gun on a ledge at the top of the rock, whose 
ons. For instance: Has the world fallen! signals, instantly reported to the governor, 
ito the reprehensible habit of winking? Has who lives in the cozy convent down in the 
ibeontracted, by that means, a moral squint,' town, inform him of every vessel that passes 
ich prevents it from seeing any one in his’ the Gut. 
her true colours ? Do beneticed clergymen’ About this staff and its doings every 
atest credentials without knowing what they Gibraltar man is perpetually talking, when 
| Meabout ? Are conscientious mistresses de-| he is not cursing the five days’ parade, the 
d by an idea that it is uncharitable to heat, the Spaniards, his barracks—colonel— 
speak the truth, when the truth is really fittest! or his cursed luck at unlimited loo. All 
spoken 7’ And that it is charitable to eyes at spare moments turn to this brazen 
Mppress the truth, and shoulder its incon- serpent—this standing column of news—this 
Vehiences away upon innocent people? Of Daily Telegraph. At garrison parties, sickly~ 
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: | 
locking, sickly-speaking young lions come 
in with news of the flagstaff ; at the theatre | 
it is whispered round; at parade it is 
talked of in dumb language. It is to Gibraltar 
what “the weather” is to London, and “the 
turnips” are to the country. 

So now as Major Maegillicuddy of the 
mounted Bombardiers, comes panting in 
to say, the P. and O. steamer Tagus is 
passing Europa Point, the soup is forgotten, 
and there is a rush to the howitzer. Yes, even 
Fluker, though caring nothing about the 
Tagus, and knowing that the Tagus cares no- 
thing for us, runs out with the card of signals 
that hangs in the hall of the hotel in his 
hands. 

Make haste ; more doing at the staff—two 
red balls hauled down again—now one black, 
then one white—then one down and the other 
up: two red, that means, “ Beef-boat from Tan- 

ers just arrived”—one black—* followed 

y steamer ;’ white—“ English steamer,”— 
and last, flourish of black and white together, 
which being interpreted means that “ it is 
the Tagus from Southampton, with mails.” 
Hurrah ! says ali Gibraltar, all looking as 
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self, as he brushes them from his damask 
cheeks ; now he flings down his knife and 
fork, and strikes out at them right and left, 
as if he were mobbed by Spanish bravog, 


They are irritating, and I sympathise with | 


him ; but still it is ludicrous to see a big o 


of aman doing angry battle with such tiny 


and all but invisible adversaries, though they 


are as troublesome and invisible as the mis- | 


chief-makers and scandal-mongers of the 
world, and about as invulnerable to blows, 


If you listen abstractedly to the conversa- | 
tion, there is only one observation in which | 


everybody seems to agree, and that is one 


that runs round the table like fire through | 


dry grass. “There is no place like Eng. 
land,” : 


the world would be a dunghill. Now the 


Major, a hero with mosquitoes, a bully with | 
inferiors, a toady with superiors, I should | 


say is busy hob-nobbing, in choice Saint Jul- 


lien, with two young officers in full scarlet, ad- | 


another way of saying, “there are | 
no people like the English ;” which means | 
No people like ourselves ; without us I feel | 


mirably adapted to a sun almost African, with | 


crimson webby sash and bullion epaulettes, | 


i 


we are—then we shall have letters—cheques 
for young ensigns unlucky at the green cloth 
—and with scores at the Gilt Grapes—billets 
for colonels’ daughters, sighing for the Row 
and the rowers—news of children to mothers, 
and of mothers to children,—news of deaths 
that will make men smile and look happy,— 
news of deaths that will, with a strong hand, 
suddenly squeeze the heart dry as a wrung- 
out sponge ;—so runs the world away. ‘The 
scuttle of feet down to the Water Port Gate | bans, and fling them on a tray of wine-glasses 
to see who have come by the steamer, is|on aside table, They whip off their unused 
audible to fancy’s ear, as we turn satiated of swords and belts, and clash them up to a nail, 
news to our soup, that offended at our neglect with the practised skill of diners-out. They 
has turned cold. | then, first of all, with defiant duelling glances, | 

The table is remarkable for having more turn up their eyes, pull down their bat's-wing,. | 
silver than meat on it, a peculiarity not un-|espalier, gummed whiskers, furl up their 
usual at showy hotel dinners. There is much | moustachios out of way of the soup, and | 
napkin aud little comfort; many servants, and | begin with an ease that a severe man wo’ 
few dishes; a characteristic of the climate rather call impudence than ease, Their con- 
is the uncarpeted floor, the open but thickly | versation is by gasps, as if their intellect was | 
blinded windows, which seem to lure in the secreted in homeopathic drops, and was to be 
sun and turn the place into a furnace, now) 


| who being on duty in the square adjoining, | 
have thought it their duty to come and have | 
a “blow out” at the table d’héte. They are | 
affable and condescending, as English officers. | 
always are with strangers, talk loud, ogle the 
ladies, sneer at everyone else, and show them- 
selves perfect men of the world, by ostenta- 
tiously and unmistakeably despising the world | 
of which they are men. They take off their drab | 
felt wide-awakes, bandaged with muslin tur- 


i 


|used carefully, like an expensive cordial not 
that the irritable hot wind is blowing. The | easily replaced. 


stale fruit and fossil pastry is covered with| As for Fluker, he is busy discussing with | 
blue gauze covers, ugly and deforming on a | an old wine-merchant the merits of Colares, & 
dinner table as blue spectacles on a white|cheap chesnut-coloured wine that is to be 
man’s face. We have no band to play for us,| had for nothing abroad, and sold for a f 
but the gnats at intervals give us the “ Dead | deal in England ; a sort of wine eventually t 
March in Saul,” gratis, and we pay them | be sold as a “ high quality sherry,” and many | 
with the Genii’s blessings, which are curses, | lies told over by sham connoisseurs of spurious | 
Their music is as of the March wind confess-| vintages. There is much babble as to whether | 
ing its crimes through a melancholy man’s the wine has lost its body or not. Some one | 
keyhole. says it never had any; others say it still has | 
ean hardly get on with my roast fowl, a good deal. My conviction is, that no one | 
and water-cresses, for watching Major Mac-| present but the old wine-merchant knows | 
illicuddy doing battle with the mosquitoes, Colares from quinine, but I do not say ® | 
hey have been attending on and tapping him, What a very curious thing it is that humad | 
for thirty years, and yet he and they are not | nature, when it hears anybody talking about | 
on real terms of intimacy. Now and then| wine, must hold its glass immediately up @ | 
repeats what I suppose are prayers to him-' the light, as if forming some intensely wit?’ | 
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| opinion about the matter, but determined to | back of chairs, and turn to the épergne; the 
| laugh in its sleeve at all mistakes, and say 
| nothing to criminate itself. The fat old lady, 


good-natured of course,—fat ~~ always 
are, they cannot help it,—who has a face 
that several juries, one after the other, seem 
to have sat on, sips and looks wise. The little 
pale simpering woman near her looks through 
the decanter, which draws us all like a mag- 
net. Fluker studies its colour, and thinks 
burnt sienna would do it. Fortywinks, the 
great traveller, knits his brows ferociously 
wise, determined at last to think or die in 
the attempt. A few hours of such mental 
exertion, carefully kept up, must produce an 
idea. But what willbe the consequence? It 
is dreadful to think of. , 

Whipper and Snapper’s (the young officers) 
conversation is “shoppy,” and not varied. 
They pity those poor devils at the Windmill 
Barracks. They hear the three hundredth is 

ing under tents. They hear Silverstar has 
Been scratched for the Scurry sweeps. They 
are told that Flanker lost a whole year’s pay 
last night at hazard; and that Solomon, 
whose wealth is a proverb (haw, haw), will 
not down any more rhino. Jones of the fifty- 
seventh has killed another horse, and Driver 
is going to be cashiered. Verdi’s opera last 
aight was “stunning”; and weeds are not 
what they were. 

I dare say I should have learned even more 
than this, had not a scuffle of soldiers’ feet 
and a grounding of muskets been at this mo- 
ment heard outside. It was the commanding 
officer visiting the guard house. . Whipper 
slips on his belt, and is out. Snapper tosses off 
his wine, and flings down a half-finished bunch 
of raisins. Everyone present draws a breath, 
as if a tight hand has been removed from 
their gullets,—such a restraint are even two 
unsocial and retractile men in a party. 

I seize the occasion to propose a trip to 
Africa, Everyone applauds it, but no one 
but Fluker, the colourist, will go. He wants 
to see the Africa of Scipio and Hannibal, 
the Africa of Saint Augustin and the 
Corsairs, of the Berbers, and of Carthage. 
We toss our napkins on the back of our 


| chairs, leave the half-severed melon to the 


parliament of flies, always willing to sit, and 
summon the waiter. 
The waiter with the immobile yellow wax 


| mask of a face comes, napkin pinched under 


his left arm,—* Africa, sir? yes-sir ;” — he 
will be gone, and anon he will be with us 


| again. He will go to the Four Corners, the 


i in Bomb Proof Alley. 
| the Padrone, or report progress. The party 


ace 
n- 


¢rossroads where the sea captains 
and bargain. He will then look for 


| Hafiz, the Arab captain of the Ceuta zebec, 


"The Young Man’s Escape,” who was gene- 


j Tally to be found smoking his cheroot and 


quite in the clouds at the tavern called the 
Good Woman” (a woman without her head,) 
He will bring us 


Row break up with a general slide and shuffle 


bustle being seized by the Major as an oppor- 
tunity to fill his glass, and attempt to throttle 
the decanter. 

A few of us betake ourselves to the square, 
where some of us squat on the low wall, and 
others have chairs and think of Bass, as 
we turn our eyes inward to certain silver 
tankards that, though not of Cellini work- 
manship very well answer our ends. Others 
of us aim the howitzers at certain shelves 
and ledges of the great wall of rock that faces 
our square, now rummaging a gunner’s house, 
now reconnoitring a grinning battery, now 
hoping to see the famous apes that never are 
seen. We beat all over its grey, mottled 
surface, bare, storm-beat, grand; that vast 
rampart wall of rock on which the fire has 
rained and the lightnings burst—God’s fire 
and the devil’s fire—and left it still steadfast 
and all unchanged. 

What is that moving like a hopper on a 
double Gloucester, along that central terrace 
where the last gunis? Can that be anything 
human clinging there like a fly to a ceiling, 
a wild goat to a Welsh crag, or a oe 
to the rigging? Yes ; I can make out throug 
my circle of glass, two mules, one led, and 
one with a person upon it—I think a lady— 
coming down, I suppose, front Saint Michael’s 
Cave, or the Flag Staff. Small as a toy 
figure she is, I declare. The old wine mer- 
chant is praising Pemartin’s sherry, telling 
us the way to cook the West Indian Grouper 
fish, and laughing at a friend’s oe of putting 
Colares into old Madeira casks, and selling 
it by mistake for the same sum,—when the 
waiter re-appears., 

With him comes Ben-Hafiz, the Arab 
Padrone of the zebec, The news is bad. We 
are walled round with diseases and quaran- 
tines, The Black Death was at Tetuan, and 
the Beef-boat, on which the garrison depends 
for provision, was that morning —— 
Cholera was at Hamburgh, which check- 
mated England, and all ports.that way. 
The Yellow Fever was at Vigo; and a 
new sort of plague, with boils under the arm- 
pits, was at Tunis, To Ceuta we could not 
go but only from Algegiras, across the Bay, 
in the Spanish country. Every way, fourteen 
days’ quarantine stared me in the face,~ 
fourteen days’ solitary confinement with- 
out one solitary comfort,— fourteen days’ 
angling out of a port-hole, yawning,—four- 
teen days’ living badly at your own ex- 

sue~tbonidibe most intolerable, and not ¢o 

borne 


Now, all the tricks of quarantine, that 
relic of past barbarism, with its attendant 
fear, intolerance, and disregard of personal 
liberty, I had already had too much cause 
to know. Had I not seen the dreadfal 
emblem of death, the yellow flag, flying in the 
bright little green bay of Vigo? Had I not, 
because arriving there half an hourafter gun- 
fire, been kept from landing, and merely 
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en annntne cree 1 Ea 
because we had looked on the dreaded flag, priates all it approaches. “It need be strong, 
more terrible to its unresisting enemies than I tell you, for what with plotting refugees, run. 
the flag of Attila or Napoleon; had I not away smugglers, escaped thieves, sham cigar. 
been threatened, bandied about and insulted makers, and hostile and threatening garrison, 
at Oporto, kept in tremulous dread of not it is a sad eye-sore to the Spaniards. It isg | 
passing my “ littlego” at Lisbon, aud nearly | core of heresy in a Catholic country—agathep. | 
plucked at my smalls at Cadiz? Had I not, ing pointof rebellion, a free port,a place wherg | 
seen the good ship “Negress’s” letters slapped | we offend their pride by stopping and opposing | 
about in vinegar, and passed through a everycustom they have butthat of quaranting, | 
stinking smoke, which is called “purifica- I think they’d eat us without salt, if they | 
tion?” Had I not marked the iusolent dared. Only yesterday, on the neutral gro 
caprice, purposely intended to vex and aggra- | one of their wretched officers splashed me all | 
vate the hated English at Gib, with which, | aver, on purpose, as he rode by; and then, 
all of asudden, without a minute’s thought, in| when I cut him in the face with a back. | 
some pet or blue-devilishness of the governor, | handed blow of my whip—Scissors! whatdo | 
or alcaid, or post-master, a Spanish town was | you think he did?” 
ut in quarantine? Spaniards donot care} “ Don’t know.” 
or time, so how ean they appreciate the| “ Drew his toasting-fork.” 
vexation of delay to industrious Englishmen.| “ And you?” 
They know the quarantine disposes healthy! “Knocked him down, of course, and left | 
men to disease. They know that a slight him there, till the Spanish guard came up; | 
attack, that on shore might yield to a dose of| with whom I put him in arrest, for insulting | 
medicine, and prove, perhaps, not Yellow an English gentleman and officer.” 
Fever at all, in a ship, in a state of anxiety} “The Spaniards must like you very much, 
and depression, must necessarily prove fatal,|Spanker, if that sort of thing goes op | 
They know as well as I do, that a cooped-up | often.” | 
hulk, cranky, and reeking with bilge-water,; “O, they dote on us; but here we. are | 
will be a charnel-house if the epidemic once. at Willis’s Battery. How hot it is, Shouldn't | 
appears,—so that, to keep one sick man from| you like a sherry-cobler? I went into the | 
e gering a town, they condemn thirty or King’s Head as I came to you, but there wag | 
forty, ma a hundred, innocent men, to' no one there but a pill (doctor), a porker | 
death. They know all this; but who can (commissariat) a nabitant, two salamanders 
reason with a Spaniard about a custom that and a scorpion, so I would not have anything, 
is merely good use it is old; merely re- I'll wait till mess, when you are gone, old 
tained SSeastes some cowardly fools once fellow. Look out, now, at the batteries below, | 
instituted it. As well drop on your knees| There is the Snake in the Grass, and the | 
and entreat a springing rattle-snake not to! Devil’s Tongue, and the Victoria, and the | 
sting,—as well take off your hat toastarving | Orange Bastion,—ugly customers, all ; aren't | 
lion,—as well offer your watch and ten pounds’ | they, sergeant ?” 
reward to a turning shark to let you go. The artillery-sergeant in the white jacket, 
An official Spaniard takes a brutal, hard,| dangling a tremendous bunch of keys from | 
unreasoning pleasure in enforcing an old bar-| his finger, replied, “ Yes,” with an air of self | 
barism, all the more if it chafes and torments | conviction, “we've got a matter of a thou- | 
the accursed heretic that holds the key of sand guns on this ‘ere rock, when we chooses | 
the Mediterranean firm in his ruddy, beefy to mount ’em,” 
right hand. | “Why, sergeant, I thought there were more | 
There is much talk about dollars ; quaran- | than that ?” says Spanker. 
tine just out against Tangiers and Tetuan,—| “Well, sir” (military salute), “at.a shift, 
Beef-boat stopped, &c. The Arab, grave in his | we might pack on another five hundred, As | 
haik and rhubarb papooshes, puts in each/ it is, we could blow any fleet, Roossian or | 
new difficulty like a sword thrust. Our argu- Proossian (they always go together), slap out | 
ments are run through and through. He is! of the water. ‘There are more works sinking | 
ing over with the Spanish mails from | outside the old batteries, Let em come in 4 | 
Sistires to Ceuta, at ten to-morrow. Our! year or two, that’s all! I say,let ’em come! | 
fare will be only the government fare of nine | They'll never take the rock, unless they drop | 
pence. We must get letters from the Spanish | soldiers on us out of the clouds,” 
governor at Ceuta, and they will be the only} We went up gravelled and sanded paths 
cee ort necessary. We agree, and shake|—twist and turn—blasted out betweer low 
on the bargain, I and Fluker, the Pre-| walls of rock, those scorched grooves that | 
Raphaelite artist. The rest of the day is to looked like weevil-runs from the howitzer # 
be devoted to seeing the batteries. Our old the Club Hotel door in Commercial Square; | 
friend Spanker goes with us, in truth as our from this high rock platform on the high | 
Cicerone, and we mount sloping alleys from’ poop-lanthorn of the rock Sang the Rov 
Wa rt Street. lines, I see the neutral ground do with 


“I hope you like Gib,” says Spankerp the white anthills of English tents. | 
with a tone of paternal concern, which isan} On we went, the patriotic Sergeant Tom | 
ainusing evidence of the way self-love appro- pion céremoniously unlocking for us 
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, gaded gates, and huge masses of padlocks | and bloody hands, through these long gal- 
. ) that clamped up the Lazarus-tomb and cave- leries, and across these battery terraces? It 
. | like mouths of the subterranean passages,\is almost ludicrous to look at these travers- 
, |B | the works of Boyd and Jones, Heathfield, | ing carriages, and all the latest pedant fop- 
a | § | Ziliot and Don, or some of those brave men pery from Woolwich, in a time of peace. 
~ | @ | whohave, here, for our England’sa sake, borne| It must make one of those small invisible 
¢ |@ | theburden and heat of theday on this burning | devils who frequent Gib brandy shops, to fan 
g | | andimpregnable rock. On, past small open | brawls, and urge to desertions, murders, and 
» | | plots of ground outside the cellars, mines, or | suicides, to take a cuol walk up here and see 
} gmall Thames Tunnels, where on curious|the elaborate preparation by earth-worms 
{ | revolving frames, and with strange dial-face|of these fire tubes, to crush and smite 
i scales, and levels for elevation and depression, other small creatures of the same species, 
» | | gre the—I don’t know how many pounders| who bear it, and think themselves heroes 
- | watching, in that blind and owlish way, the| because they get twelve pence a-day and 
° | rip of sand below, and the green sea-purple,| some garlic soup for that same Christian en- 
| with drifts and bars of shadow, with their | durance, 
| | eyclop black eyes, after the manner of sentinel} Here Tompion stops me, just as I am 
| cannon in general, plunging into another sloping tunnel, to show 
|f | . This, the sergeant, assuming a Ciceronian| me acress the Neutral Raed and Campo, 
| | ororatorical air, informsme (Spanker looking| the jagged brown reck that is called Queen 
» |— | on as if he knew all about it, which he| Isabella's Chair, merely because it is scooped 
g it doesn’t, and billiard belling on a wall with his|out like a saddle. Then we look out 
| stick), was called Willis’s Battery, from.ade-| towards Europa Point, where the light- 
1 | serter that, during the great siege, went over | house is like a white candle with a red wick, 
np | to the enemy, and, of course, from his pro-|and nearer to Jumper’s and Ragged Staff 
‘essional knowledge, being an artilleryman,| Battery. Gibraltar, the paradise of smugglers 
9 | he was sorry to say, knowing all angles and |monkeys, and partridges, lies before us, and 
5 | curves of fire, and all paths of shot and shell| now a cooler, fresher air, as it direct from 
e | from and to the wide loop-holes, gun-ports, | blessed England, makes every brown cheek 
| and terraces, raked and swept this quiet | redder and cheerier ; our steps. grow firmer, 
© spot on which I then stood. He sent in ashot | faster, and longer. We feel the home air, and 
= marked with his name, to let us know his re-| are ourselves again. 
g, | venge. The men could hardly be kept load-| Spanker is just beginning a long and not 
id ing and sponging at. the guns; and what was| very clearly worked-out story (it requires a 
7, | worse,added Tompion, digging his heel into | ground-plan to follow him), about how once, 
0 | | the gravel, and clapping the biggest gun|when he was on furlough from the West 
ne | allectionately, “the murdering villain was| Indies, his vessel was waterlogged, and the 
6 | never captured.” N.B, It is a eurious fact, meen was taken on board a Rio Janeiro 
that non-commissioned officers, like lady’s| schooner, which had to put back to Madeira 
it, | maids, like long words; a plain private gunner | for qasrnatnt because a drummer-boy on 
m | would have said “caught,” but Sergeant board had died of fatigue at the pumps and 
if | § | Zompion preferred the more dignified word | consumption. 
a- | “captured.” Fluker, lost.in rapture at the git) Tompion wants me to look well about, as 
es | ter of the great sea below, studded withfl of | this is generally considered a remarkably 
ships, stops here to make a note on his thumb- pretty spot, and has been taken in a “ pot- 
re mal as Hogarth used to, of the green veins|tengrafL” Spanker stops, and wants irrele- 
| in the inshore sea, which he foolishly compares | vantly to know, if I'll go to the theatre to- 
ft, | in colour to veins of malachite. Spanker, not | night. 
As understanding the pictorial line of conver- ompion puts on an air of increased solem- 
or | sation, stops him by asking me, what I would | nity, which signifies that we have now got to 
ut | het he would not come in first at.the next|something beyond the preface, something 
1g | Gib Races,—a broad bet I refuse to take,| worth seeing. He flings open a gate, and we 
a | h Orinoline is, I dare say, a very excel-| enter a new tunnel, something like the lower 
af | lent horse, and three-quarters blood, deck of a man-of-war, with embrasures cut 
p | cannot help, novice in the art of war that| like portholes at regular intervals. 
lam, trying to realise the old Drinkwater| They are eachso many little alcoved rooms, 
hs | days, when fire must have rained, and|witha gun-port cut out through the rock to 
wv ed,and burst upon this spot of English | command the lines, which appear small and 
at | Bound (where the heath flower now blooms| burnt up below you. Tompion thinks it 
ab fan” on which I stand, looking towards|here necessary to become supremely pros 
H in, What filing of bayonets there must| fessional. Spanker whispers “Devilish clever 
sh have been, what quick signal beats of the | fellows all the artillery.” Tompion squints 
sh | , rolling along in scurrying echoes ;| along the gun as if it were a fowling-piece, 
th | t mournful processions of torn and bleed-!| and he was at the Red House going to kill a 
men, carried down to their graves outside | thousand pie fulls of pigeons for a thousand 
n° gate; what a hurry of shirt-sleeved,|half-crowns. He rubs off an imaginary rust 
le 





ed, powder-black men, with dirty,lips | spot on the breech with a handful of tow (which 
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looks like his own hair pulled out by the | rendered possible by the fact that the hall ig 
roots), shoves it right, and shoves it left,|scooped out in a sort of snout of the 
so that “the piece,” traverses and enfilades rock, “The Spaniards,” says Spanker, show. 
either side of the Spanish Debateable Land,|ing his white teeth like a Skye terrier— 
and rickets it up and down with a sort of| which is his usual sign when he means to be 


scrow winch (I am not strong in science) ;|funny—“say we chiselled the rock out of | 
and now from various holes and side- | them : but all I know for certain is, that we | 
| chiselled this hall out of the rock.” Tompion, | # 


lockers of the alcove where the gun’s food, fur- 
niture, and toilettetrapsare kept, draws out—|as in duty bound, ceases to torment uw 
just as a fisherman would fish from tie well) before our time with a shot with a wooden 
of a punt—different articles of shot and shell. | bottom, and laughs “consumedly,” as they say 
Some in cases like large chocolate pots, some | in the old “stap me vitals ” comedies, 
in bunches like grapes(fruit of Sodom, indeed),| grim hall, where one would only expect 
some like poker-knobs: but none so elabo-|to find Alonzo the Brave and the fair 
rate as the old Armada shot at the Tower,| Imogene, is a favourite place for Gib 

with the chains and saws that sprang out as|rison pic-nics ; and while they talk about 
they flew or struck. Weasked him about the| blood and powder here, make love, and 
smoke in the embrasures, if it would suffocate | besiege “that fort men call a heart.” On 
the men or render aim impossible. Tompion,| those rock steps, leading to the higher 
looking as if he was writing to the Times, | passage, the snowiest ball muslins sit and 
says: “No, siiinansenitiinter not; except in| diseyss cold fowl and the “ effervescingest” 
special kinds of wind, when it would blow|champagner wein. Up that dark gallery, 


[Conducted by 


This | 


back on the gunners.” 

I could fancy Tompion presiding at a siege 
with old Heathfield and Elliot looking on in 
gold and scarlet. How soon he would know 
all the tricks of his gun, how he would chide 
and encourage his eight attendants, how dap- 
perly he would apply his linstock, how the 
would cheer when a shot of theirs sini 
the head of a column, or when they struck 
down a pair of colours, or sent a powder- 
waggon up to heaven ! 

But we loiter—on we go, Tompion duce, 
I feeling incolumis with such a dux ; upon 
which Ranker laughs uneasily, and a little 
forgetting his Horace says, “Homer was a 
fine fellow, and, I dare say, liked his tum- 


lovers sigh and wander, and get lost, enthue 


siastically found again ; and, indeed, play all | 


the newest variations on the old, old theme 
of Love. 

Hark! as they say in tragical night scenes, 
just before the ghost enters, to the “ wind at 
prayers.” Is it not rare organ music, that 

rand piping the wind breathes through the 
ute-holes and arched embouchures that 
stare at each other for ever across the hall, 
What an anthem to England’s dead and 


| brave; what an unshaped pean to her | 
|fame; what an unwritten and unwriteable | 


| chant in the wind language, unpronounceable, 
but awful, whether in rigging or vil 
chimney-pot! Ten thousand ducats could I 


bler.” “Gentlemen, is that General O’Meara/| but interpret it: one syllable of it, and I | 
you discourse about?” says Tompion, wish-| were a poet greater than O’Meara himself, | 


ing to come in; “as brave a soldier as ever | or even the author of that fine epic, O’Ryat, 


gave the word of command, I had a brother 
served with him in New Orleans.” 

The clash of gates and some difficulty 
with a strict padlock, gives me opportunity 
to smile audibly. Spanker joins me in 
whispers, “ Rum old card, isn’t he ?” 

The roof of this tunnel still shows the 
marks of the pick and crow-bar’s tooth, and 
even the chiselled groove black in the lip 
where the blasting-powder was rammed ; now 
a turn takes us past files of more cannon 
leering through portholes into the crown- 


But Mr. Tompion waves his keys: and as | 


is the cock-crow to the errant spirit, I must 
leave the wail of that sublime Niagara of 


melodies. I must never discover where that | 


remarkable staircase winds up to, for I 
forgot to ask Spanker if it is a well ora 
ventilating shaft; and if I had, that most 


ifted of subs would be sure not to have | 
nown. As we screwed up, so we unscrewed | 
ourselves back down the rock, Spanker to | 


his underground bomb-proof quarters in 
the Emperor’s Bastion, to dress for mess; 


an oon an ae ow eee ee. ee lee ee ee es “et > Gh oe fe fe ak 6h a bate Gee eee a oe Oe ee ee lee lee Ge ae a a Oa 





ing wonder of the rock, “Saint George’s|and I to the Club House Hotel, to attire 
Hall.” myself for the theatre. 

It was smaller than I expected, and more| The details of that “screamer” of an opera 
of the chapel than the cathedral ; but is still | it will not be necessary for me to go into, it 
vast, grand, and wonderful, though my | being the not unknown Trovatore, and the 
imaginations, which cost no great architec-| singers neither Mario nor Grisi: but this I 
| tural labour in building, were vaster. It is | wil say, that the storm that broke over Us | 
| a huge rock chamber, vaulted out of rock | during the second act was black as ind 
| like a bandit’s cave in a “bellow drama,”|and that the great, swift sword-cuts of t 
| ora sea-king’s home as never was in a sea-| lightning, stabs and probings of scorch 
side poem. It has six port-holes on each| fire, outshone the golden lamplight, 
side. When the guns arerun out, it resembles scared us with its turning the very stage | 
nothing more than the gun-deck of Noah’s fire tomere glow-worm pallor. 
ark, ‘The broadside it gives in thunder is The geand way Spanker showed me home, 
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yoaring “OFFICER,” which seemed a night 


} talisman, I need not, as I am just packing up | 


for Africa, stop any further to describe. 





AT WORK IN THE DARK. 


TuERE is an obscure little brush, mat, and 
basket shop, in the Euston Road not very far 
east of Saint Pancras Church, which has out- 
side its window an oil picture, representing 
blind men and women at work upon brushes, 
mats, and baskets. The shop is the reposi- 

of an institution. There is a young man 
who, though sightless, walks without a guide 


| about the streets of London, making punctual 


calls for orders, east and west, in city or in 
suburbs. He is town traveller for that shop in 
the Euston Road. There is a blind man who 
carries abroad heavy bundles of mats or bulky 
basket parcels. He is porter to the shop, and 
he walks great distances, faithfully trusting 
in the humane friendliness of strangers on 
the pavement, whom he asks for information 
about crossings, turnings, or the numbering 
ofstreets. There are scattered about London 
many little families dependent upon blind 
supporters, who have been saved from helpless 
pauperism or a life of beggary, and who are 
sustained by the aid given in that oer to 
their industry. Blind men and women, shift- 
less and poor, are taught the most profitable 
trades they can follow in the little work- 
rooms behind and above the shop. An active 


blind—directs the enterprise, and gives his 
mind to the development 6f new outlets for 
the industry of workers without light. All 
the books printed in this country for the 
blind, on every system, with some from 
France and America, are formed into a library; 
which is to every poor blind man within reach 
| ofit, a free lending library, and is accessible to 
those who can afford to make return of hel 
for help, at the cost of but a very small 
annual fee. 

The whole enterprise has sprung out of 
the active benevolence of a blind lady, the 


aby but the bodily sense, 
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Shut up from outward light, 
To incorporate with gloomy night, 


this lady has chosen to devote much of her 
tergy to the shedding of a light out of her 
own heart upon the path of some among the 
thirty thousand of her sightless countrymen 
and country women. 
There are nearly thirty thousand blind 
peiple among us ; fourteen thousand of them 
ging to the more helpless sex. Only 
four thousand of them are below the age 
of twenty; and, of the whole number, 
not five in a hundred are in easy possession 
of the means of life. Tens live without 
r, thousands are dependent for their 
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snd intimidated challenging sentinels by 


and most intelligent superintendent—himself | 


hter of a bishop. Not being herself in | 


y bread on national or charitable sup-. 
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port, if not upon the work of their own 
' hands, 

Outside the workhouses there are, in the 
United Kingdom, twenty-one institutions tor 
| the blind. That founded in Liverpool, sixty 
| or seventy years ago, is the oldest of these, 
| That of Saint George’s, in London, is the 

largest, and the only one to which admission 
is entirely free. Altogether, they contain 
room for about twelve hundred persons ; and, 
since the average time during which each 
| person is maintained in one of them seems to 

e at least four years, the whole number of 
fresh admissions into such asylums must be 
about three hundred in every year. At 
| this rate, it is impossible to suppose that 
more than one in seven of the blind people 
among us has been benefited by existing 
institutions, founded to supply some of their 
wants. 

It is the design of most of these establish- 
ments to admit none but applicants under 
the age of twenty-one. These, when admitted, 
seeeremnede education, and are taught cer- 
tain trades and occupations, for which sight 
is not absolutely necessary. Basket-making, 
cocoa-mat making, fancy mat-weaving, ae 
weaving, mattress-weaving, twine, line, and 
cord-spinning, hassock-making, knitting and 
crochet, by which they may earn some of 
their bread after they have gone out again 
into the world, The effort is an admirable 
one, and it is made, we believe, everywhere in 
a right spirit. But some of the occupations 
taught, especially the knitting and crochet 
often taught to 
nobody, while others do not often prove 
sufficiently remunerative to the blind, because 
of an inevitable disadvantage under which 
blind workmen suffer, 

Work done without help from the eyes of 
the mechanic, and of which the accuracy has 
to be tested at every step by the less rapid 
help of touch, must of necessity be done 
with a deliberation that cuts down almost to 
one-half the earnings possible from piece- 
work. The tool that is laid down has to be 
felt for when it is picked up again : there is 
no eyesight to tell the hand how it may dart 
upon it with immediate precision. ove- 
ments from place to place cannot be swift, 
Slow and sure is a law imposed upon the 
blind, The work of a beginner at mat- 
making has to be sold for less than the cost 
price of the material. Now the blind worker 
who has learnt his trade cannot receive for 
his work double pay, because the want of 
sight has caused him to spend double time 
over its execution. 

There is another difficulty. The trades 
taught to the blind are very few in number, 
and these few are well stocked, as all callings 
of men are, with active and competin 
labourers. All the work of the hand in a 
the trades they learn, if they could have it 
all, would hardly feed the army of the blind 
among us. But they cannot have it all, or 
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even so much as a thousandth part of it.|workwoman. I is not intended to be, and” 
Having left a Blind Institution, the mat~ | it cannot be, entirely self-supporting. All 
maker or net-maker looks to the few friends | articles sold in it are sold to private cus 
he has, and they are active in endeavouring | tomers at the usual retail prices, and 
to procure him custom. Therefore he com-| wholesale with a liberal reduction to the 
monly begins by éearning for himself a loaf) trade ; but the: resulting) profits are pnid to 
or two of bread. But, in a little while, custom | the blind manufacturers without any dedue- 
begins to lessen the activity of sympathy.| tion for the shopkeeper’s profit, or even for 
The worker is left to his own efforts and| the covering of shop expenses. Some of the’) 
resources, and he is in no position to be on} necessary compensation is allowed in this 
the watch for the support of his own inter-|way for the Uentdandige blind) workmen’:} 
ests. He cannot jostle his sharp-eyed com-| ave under because of the necessary slowness: | 
petitors in the great labour market, and he) of their labour. ‘There is need, therefore, 
is soon pushed aside out of the crowd. He! of endowment or subscription to maintain 
falls into want. He pledges or sells his tools.}the little house which has been made, 
He comes to the workhouse, or makes, per-| among’ other of its good uses, to serve ag 
haps, some effort to live by playing an accor-| an exchange throwgh which the blind man 
dion in the streets. The next step downward| who works at his lodging may come into: | 
is to simple beggary. contact with the customer who buys in shopa 
Against these difficulties Miss Gilbert, the | At present, the receipts at this establishment | 
benevolent foundress of the Institution in the | are, we believe, thirteen or fourteen hundred 
Euston Road, especially desires to show how} pounds a-year. Of this sum about half is 
we may prudent y contend. The entire con-| distributed as payment for labour only to | 
trol of her Institution is made over te a com-| blind mat-makers, and so: forth, working at 
mittee of influential and able men; and that| their homes. Of each sovereign paid for: | 
there may be nothing to contract its sphere} mats under this system a sum of about ning 
of‘usefulness, it is, by its formal title, said|and fourpence goes to the blind workman 
simply to be an Association for Promoting] for his labour, while to the basket-maker the: | 
the General Welfare of the Blind. Nomoney | proportion paid is about thirteen and four | 
is spent upon display. The blind lady who| pence in the sovereign. 
began this good work made her experiment} An important part of the work of the 
for more than a year quietly and alone. She} Association consists in the teaching of trades 
began her work in May of the year eighteen | to adults who, until so taught, have not the 
hundred and fifty-four, and it was not until] means of supporting themselves or their | 
July in the year following that an appeal was | families. One constant labour of the blind 
made to the public for subscriptions with a} superintendent, Mr. W. Hanks Levy, is also | 
view to the extension of its plan. Sub-/the discovery and introduction of new forms 
scribers and friends of the enterprise met} of industry by the adoption of which blind 
eighteen months afterwards to develope the| people ean live, since it is absolutely neces 
small private association into the beginning |sary that there should be increase in. the | 
of what is, we trust, hereafter to become a/ number and, if possible, improvement also in 
great public foundation, and decide u its|the character of their available resources 
rules, The society has subsequently been| Mr. Levy has already added seven new and 
supported by subscriptions and donations, | fairly profitable occupations to. the number 
certain contributions towards an endowment | of trades open to the blind. He has made 
fund having been added to Miss Gilbert’s| journeys into the provinces, and even one 
own gift of two thousand pounds for the same | journey to Paris, oe the discovery of im- 
i ae proved methods of work in the old callings 
hile there is no limit in extent or direc-| Among the results of his exploration he has 
tion to the desire of this body, which is at| brought from France a plan of basket 
resent but a small one, to be helpful to the | making upon blocks, which ensures to the 
lind, there is a sound discretion exercised | blind Lashes enker great perfection in his 
in the development of its resources. Its main | work with-an important saving of time, 
effort is to be serviceable as a supplement to| The little Euston Road Exchange is 4 
the established blind schools. It looks for|narrow shop, tapestried with cocoa-nub 
the blind labourer in the day of distress, and | mats, and festooned with brooms, baskets, 
teaches him a trade if he has learnt none, or| and basket-chairs. Brushes of all kinds 
if the trade learnt already chances to be one | are in cases and drawers ; ornamental 
by which life cannot be supported ; it makes| work and leather-work is upon the counter; 
also a just and kindly distribution of the| ornaments and blacking-brushes play # 
work it can provide. How much or how| Beauty and the Beast together in the 
little that may be, depends upon the number| window. Behind the counter Mra, Levy 
of the customers for mats, baskets, and| acts as shopwoman. 
brushes at the little shop to which we have| We ask for information, and are led b 
already referred. Mrs, Levy to her husband through a lit 
The shop is the point of contact between| room, with a long table in it, behind whieh 
customers and the poor blind workman or! there stands a row of blind men qu 























AT WORK IN THE DARK. 


feeling a way to the support of their families, 
by skill and industry, as brush-makers or 
Bass broom-makers. Bass broom-makin 
js one of the oceupations lately presse 
into the service of the blind. Up narrow 
stairs,—for the infant society is not wasting 
jte means on costly premises,—we are led 
| tea small room, at the door of which the 
| blind superintendent meets us. He has 
all his wits about him, and with but a few 
touches, like those of a man walking in 
the dark, mounts difficult steps with prompt- 
ness and decision ; rounds the endsof tables ; 
svoids chairs, and, on entering the work- 
room in which blind women are taught, 
observes to us, “ You see that there is one 
of these good women getting her tea 


Certainly there was a blind woman at the: 
fire, fearlessly pouring boiling water from | 
the kettle into a small teapot. Whether} 
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also two or three sets of contrivances for the 
assistanee of blind writers. For those who 
could write before they lost their sight the 
simplest and best aid is a writing-pad cut on 
the surface into ridges. The pen runs along 
the depression wien see to each line of 
manuscript, and makes the tails of letters 
upon the raised spaces above and beijow. 
Such a pad costs only two shillings; and 
answers better than more complex contri- 
vances which cost, perhaps, two pounds. 
For blind writers who have all to learn 
there is a most ingenious little desk, which 
spreads before the writer a soft pad over 
which he can accurately and firmly fix 
a sheet of paper of a certain size, A narrow 
wooden rebar is then moved as a guide to the 
hand down a succession of equidistant holes 
into which it fits for indication of the lines, and 
six-and-twenty little- wooden types, stamping 
each letter, as a capital, in pin-holes upon 


the sound of pouring water or the smell | the paper, are in six-and-twenty little cells 
of tea su plied the place of eyes we do not close to the writer’s hand. There are also 
know. here was in this room much to the ten numeral figures. The writer then, if 
suggest to us that, though a sun-beam he has such a word as Wife to write, presses 
quivered on the floor, the whole space was,' his W upon the paper close above the ruler 
except to the visitor, pitch dark. There leaves it there till he has a up his Ta 
was a company of busy women sitting or pressed it down close to the W ; restores the 
standing, one busily combining stamped leather |W to its cell, leaving the I till he has pressed 
with ornamental basket-work ; one making down the F beside it; then returns I to its 
| bead toys; one modelling a bouquet-holder on ‘cell, and leaves the F to guide him in the 
a block ; all variously engaged, but with eyes’ printing of his E. Of anything written or 
not directed to their dima 9 Visited as they printed in this way, two or more: copies can, 
were by a stranger, though they were women, | of course, be produced at once ; but the great 
there was not among them one faint glance advantage of the plan lies in the fact that 
of woman’s curiosity. Feminine eyes are it is blind writing in raised letters legible 
commonly so busy, feminine hands are usually by the blind. The pin-holes emboss the sur- 
so decisive in their movements, that, in this face of the paper, and the letter writer can 
work-room of blind women, the stranger must himself, without any loss of privacy, run not 
especially find darkness visible. It is, how-' an eye but a finger over what he has written, 
ever, darkness without gloom, The women and make any addition or correction before 
| are all cheerfully at work. One or two of sending it away. To collect and employ all 
them have been very swift in running through such contrivances, even to establish, if pos- 
their lessons. Others are battling steadily | sible, a museum for help in the education of 
with difficulty. So it is with the men whom, the blind, is a part of the scheme which the 
_ in another room, we observe safely working conductors of the institution in the Euston 
_ with edged tools, and, by the help of wooden | Road hope to develope. 
| guides, adjusting accurately the extent and; All substances of which the chief cha- 
smoothness of the cuts they have to make racteristies can be learned through the sense 
| in the course of their brush-making. lof touch, would be fit contributions to a 
_ Upon the shelves of the circulating library |Museum for the Blind. Stuffed beasta and 
for the blind we find books printed in relief) birds, preserved inseets, and vegetable pro- 
_ % six or seven systems. ductions, shells, specimens of various grains, 
_ The collection contains a body of instruc-| minerals, and manufactured articles,—no- 
| tion or amusement in one hundred and thing would be inappropriate that ean be 
| twenty volumes, which are being circulated delicately handled without injury. Persons 
‘mong more than fifty readers. But to the! who are making collections in any depart- 
| Workers in the house itself a wider range of ment of physical science open to the intel- 
literature has been opened by the kindness | ligenee of the blind, and who have specimens 
of two ladies, who find every week a little| which they do not want, would do good by 
_ time for reading to the blind. sending them as contributions to this pro- 
, Upon a bookshelf in this library we observe jected museum. Mr. Levy will know what 
) adraught-board for the blind, with draught-| to do with them. 
-Menand chess-men made for their especial Musical talent is very common among the 
| M8. On the board the black squares are blind. The best means of developing this, 
_Taised ; black chess-men are distinguished by and turning it to account for the artistic 
| Mall top-knots on their heads, There are’ gratification of others, as well as for the 
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points which the Association does not lose 
sight of. But as yet it cannot do much in 
epecial musical education; but it does a 
little. More time and more money will 

bably vender it the means of becoming a 
enter to blind musicians. 

Returning, however, to the main purpose 
of the undertaking, the provision of some 
better means of livelihood to the poor blind 
mechanic, we have yet to show how far the 
business of the shop has hitherto been bene- 
ficial to the class that looks to it for help. 
At present, it is able to afford mrynant to 
fifty-six blind men and women. Twenty of 
these are supplied with regular work in their 
own homes, at sums varying from twelve 
shillings to eighteenpence a-week ; twenty- 
one are taught and employed at the Society’s 
repository, and fifteen are occasionally em- 

loyed in their own homes or are engaged 
in selling goods for the Association. Some of 
these people have been withdrawn from beg- 
gary and destitution in the streets, and there 
are upon the books of the Association names 
of seventy-six persons—some of them now 
beg who desire nothing better than help 
to the means of earning their own bread b 
honest labour. To delay the. giving of suc 
help in so many cases is an unhappy necessity. 
Upon the amount of custom at the sho 
depends the amount of work to be distri- 
buted, and the distribution of it is made with 
the nicest regard to the relative condition of 
the persons helped. With many persons, 
regular work to the amount of only eighteen- 
nee a-week suffices to keep energy and 
ope alive, and to secure a bare subsistence 
to those who are able to get some occasional 
employment in the common labour-market, 
Sometimes there is a blind father with 
several blind sons, or a large family in deep 
distress, and for a season it is necessary that 
a larger amount of fixed income should be 
earned. Work to the amount of ten or 
twelve shillings a-week is then given by the 
Association; although, in an ordinary case, 
work to the amount of six shillings a-week 
must needs be accepted as a liberal allow- 
ance. 

We pour out the last scraps from our small 
budget of information on this subject when 
we add, that at Plymouth, Canterbury, Here- 
ford, Reading, Bexhill (near Hastings), and 
Willingdon ro Eastbourne), blind agents 
are employed in selling goods; that some of 
the new forms of industry first taught to the 
blind in the Euston Road have been wisely 
and readily adopted in some of the established 
Blind Schools; and that one of the little 
pores hoards originated by some donors to 

is Association is for the establishment of a 
second shop at the West End to which more 
custom may flow, and by which more em- 
payment may be created for a class aes 
suffering from sore and obvious need of a 
sufficiency of work. 
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ciation was the establishment of a lodging. | 
house for blind workpeople, which at present | 
only contains six or seven inmates, each of | 
whom is lodged and fed for seven shillings a 

week. It is noticeable that while the neces | 
sary slowness of their work curtails the 
earnings of the blind, it is not easy for them | 
to live as cheaply as they might if they could 
see their own way as housekeepers. There | 
is such a thing on earth as a blind woman 
who can make and boil a famous apple | 
pudding : but, as a rule, blind housekeepers | 
are very limited in their resources, and must. | 
find it difficult to make the best of small | 
means in providing for themselves their | 
daily food, in mending of clothes, and in the | 
working out of many small details of neces | 
sary thrift. 


A WARNING. 


Pracz your hands in mine, dear, 
With their rose-leaf touch : 

If you heed my warning, 
It will spare you much. 


Ah! with just such smiling, 
Unbelieving eyes, 

Years ago I heard it : 
You shall be more wise. 


You have one great treasure, 
Joy for all your life ; 

Do not let it perish 
In one reckless strife. 


Do not venture all, child, 
In one frail, weak heart. ; 

So, through any shipwreck, 
You may save a part. 


Where your soul is tempted 
Most to trust your fate, 
There, with double caution 
Linger, fear, and wait. 


Measure all you give—stil} 
Counting what you take ; 

Love for love: so placing 
Each an equal stake. 


Treasure love ; though ready 
Still to live without. 

In your fondest trust, keep 
Just one thread of doubt. 


Build on no to-morrow ; 
Love has but to-day : 

If the links seem slackening, 
Cut the bond away. 


Trust no prayer nor promise ; 
Words are grains of sand : 

Keep your heart unbroken,* 
Safely in your haad, 


That your love may finish 
Calm as it begun, 

Learn this lesson better, 
Dear, than I have done. 





Charles Dickens.) 
Years hence, perhaps, this warning 
You shall give again, 
In just the self-same words, dear, 
And—just as much in vain. 


THE LAGGING EASTER. 


THERE may be nothing either new or pro- 
found in the present paper ; and yet, nine peo- 
ple out of ten are unable to give an answer 
to, much less a clear account of, the question : 
Why does Lent happen this year later than 
it has happened since eighteen hundred and 
| eleven? 

To solve the problem, we are launched 
into the midst of the Almanac ; the meanings 
of whose terms are not always easily under- 
_ stood. Perhaps, instead of the Almanac we 
| ought to have said the Calendar ; because the 
calendar gives the dates, conventional or 
natural, of the days of the year, with indica- 
| tions of the weeks and months. Calendar 
is derived from the Latin word Calenda, the 
first day of every month; the Roman month 
being divided into three unequal periods, 
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and their termini; otherwise, chronology 
falls into error, which gets worse and worse 
the longer it continues. There are even 
metaphysical men who hold that time (as is 
often supposed of a is infinitely divisible, 
and that a quarter of a second is really 
capable of as minute subdivision as we usually 
ac oor a century to be. As an illus- 
tration: We may pass through a long and 
troubled life in the course of” a single half- 
hour’s feverish dream ; on the other hand, a 
long night's rest, if sound and undisturbed, 
appears to consist of no more than an instant 
between sleeping and waking. Time, as far 
as any individual is concerned, is the trace 
which a succession of events leaves upon his 
memory. 

To show that it is not all plain-sailing 
across the bosom of Time, let us put the 
question, “ What isa day?” Some one will 
tell you at once, “It is day when it is light, 
and it is night when it is dark. A day is 
the interval between sunrise and sunset.” 
There is no great difficulty in accepting the 
definition so long as we live in a latitude 


called calends, ides, and nones. The Greek | where the day and the night together make up 
almanac had no Calends belonging to i+; | twenty-four hours; the shortness of the one 
hence, to defer anything to the Greek Calends| compensating for the length of the other, 


was a proverbial phrase for putting it off till 
“to-morrow come-never.” A calendar is thus 
arecord of special times, comprising also, more 


| without any upsetting of the grand land- 
|marks of noon and midnight. But travel 
| northwards, in summer ti 


you reach the 


or less fully, the means employed for their | midnight sun, and thence proceed in the same 


| calculation, and for the measurement of time 
in general. And this brings us to wish for 
and to search after some approximate notion 
or definition of time. What is Time ? 


time into arc or space. Time is measure 


by motion, and motion by time; a mutual) 


comparison of the two gives us the respective 


value of each. A clock is one or more hands | 


in regulated motion rovad + dial-plate ; an 
hour-glass is sand in anit \otion through 
a narrow hole into a trauspareat receptacle ; 
a sun-dial derives its utility from a shadow 
moving from side to side. The motions of 
the heavenly bodies are the foundation of all 
measurement of time. If all the heavenly 
bodies stood perfectly still and fixed, without 
any revolution whatsoever, either in orbits 
or on axes, it is difficult to imagine how any 
cognisance could be taken of measured time, 
even supposing inhabited worlds to exist as 
at present. 

ime with us is measured by years, months, 
weeks, days, hours, minutes, seconds, and 
fractions of seconds. At first hearing, it 
seems like an impertinence to tell this; 
but the fact is not so simple as it sounds. 
There are different sorts of years, of months, 
and of days, which require considerable 
hicety of observation to distinguish, and con- 
siderable clearness of head to reconcile and 
dovetail together exactly ; because all mea- 
sures of time must, in the long run, be exactly 
commensurate at their grand starting-poin 


direction, and you will have a day of one 
month, two months, three months long, until, 


| if you could reach the Pole, you would have 

| but one night and one da 
Time is only motion translated into another | of six months’ duration. 
language. There are tables for maarventing 
} 


in the year; each 
Those days will not 
do for every-day wear. 

To avoid this inconvenience, it is agreed 
that the day ot common life shall be the 
interval of time between two successive 
sages of the sun over the same meridian. 
But a meridian? Listen. 
melon of the ribbed variety ; only the ribs, 
called meridians, are infinitely narrower and 
more numerous than on any variety of melon 
known. Where the blossom once grew, is 
the north pole; where the stalk was attached 
is the south pole ; and of course the ribs run 
from pole to pole. Stick a spit through your 
melon, in at one pole and out at the other, 
and you have, in the shape of solid iron, the 
imaginary line which is called the earth’s 
axis, Put the melon to roast at a consider- 
able distance before a kitchen fire, set the 
jack a-going steadily, and (if the spit were a 
little inclined to the fire obliquely, instead 
of being placed straight and horizontally 
before it) you would have a correct image 
of the way in which every portion of the 
earth’s surface is successively exposed to sun- 
shine. The moment when any rib is exactly 
opposite to the fire, is the moment when the 
sun crosses’ that meridian. But the earth 
travels round the sun, and that makes a 
difference in the time of the presentation of 
the rib to the fire—that is, different to what 





The earth isa | 
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it. would, be if the earth stood. quite still,;lower or opposite meridian to our own, 
always remaining in one place.as the melon! The astronomical day, adopted by modern 
does. Moreover, the earth’s orbit is| not}men of. science, begins at noon ; twelve 
exactly circular, but elliptical or oval; andj hours after the civil day. The ecelesiastical 
that causes a difference in the intervals of| day, regulating religious observances, agrees 
time hetween the successive presentations ef}in its commencement with the civil day, 
_ the same meridian tothe sun. And soastro-} When Hannah More brought about the 
nomers have contrived a fictitious day, regu-| closing of the opera. at twelve o’clock on 
lated by the apparent.movement of a fictitious | Saturday nights, her scruples were guided by 
sun, by which all days are regulated to be| the civil not the astronomical day. <A strict 
twenty-four hours long alike. There isthere-| and rigid astronomer would have unhesi- 
fore real or natural time, and mean or arti-| tatingly allowed the ballet-dancers to con- 
ficial time. The first is. ascertained by obser-} tinue their evolutions until broad daylight. 
vations of the sum; the second is known! The above considerations suggest the thought 
either by adding to, or subtracting from, real} that it is not quite so easy as is generally 
time certain numbers that ave given in tables| supposed to say Good morning precisely at 
adapted to every day in the year, or by merely} the right moment, 
looking at a good chronometer. Thé better} All these points are precise, and can be 
the clock and the better the sun-dial, the more} clearly laid down and comprehended by the 
certain will be their disagreement at par-| exertion of a little attention ; unfortunately, 
ticular well-known times of the year. Indeed,} such is not the case with our Moveable Feasts, 
they agree only four times in the year. The}which are what they are, dependent on a 
| amount needed to reconcile them, is what is} sliding scale, in consequence of the deficiency 
| called the equation of time, and is often | of historie facts. There would have been no 
vinted in almanacs for the million as Clock |Moveable Feasts in our calendar, if the day 
due Sun, or Sun before Clock, as the case} on which Haster ought to fall had been accu- 
may be. Note well, therefore, that, in con~}rately known. The Church never knew the 
sequence of the earth’s revolution round the) exact date of the death of Jesus Christ; 
sun, a day is not the return of the same rib} only, there existed a tradition according to 
or meridian to exactly the same relative} which, the Resurrection took place shortly 
int. It would be so if the earth stood still, |. after the vernal equinox and after a full moon. 
ike the melon before the fire ; but, in conse-} In the year three hundred and twenty-five, 
quence of her advance in her orbit, the com-} when the Council of Nicsa assembled to 
pletion of an entire revolution on her axis} regulate the constitution of Christian worship, 
does not precisely coincide with the presenta-| it had to fix the epochs of the celebration of 
tion of the same meridian to the sun. the feasts—amongst which Easter, that is to 
The lapse of time occupied by a complete| say the anniversary of the Resurrection of 
revolution of the earth on her axis (which| Christ—was the principal, and the one on 
coincides with the passage of the same fixed| which depended the return of several other 
star across the same meridian, because the) first-class feasts, such as the Ascension, 
fixed stars are at such enormous distances| Whitsuntide, Trinity Sunday, and the rest ; 
from us that the earth’s diameter and even}for the true dates of the Ascension and of 
the diameter of the earth’s orbit are as} Pentecost were no better ascertained than 
| nothing, and insensible, in comparison) is|that of Easter. 
called asidereal day, from siderealis, belonging} Christian tradition held that the first 
| to stars. The sidereal day is a most valuable| took place forty days, and the second fifty 
| unity of time, for it never varies from century } days, after Easter. It was therefore of great 
to century, and is the same from whatever |importance that the fathers of the Council 
|| spot on earth it is observed. The sidereal|should carefully regulate the date of this 
day, which is the time of apparent revolution | latter feast, because it must be followed forty 
| of the celestial sphere, is a trifle shorter than|days afterwards by Pentecost. They were 
the mean solar dwy, consisting of only twenty-| thus obliged to fix the date of Easter, for’ 
three hours, odd minutes, and seconds, of} which they had no date; and, at that epoch, 
mean solar time. In fact, the earth clearly| they were in possession of no means of aceu- | 
cheats herself out of a day by the perform-| rately calculating the movements ot the 
ance of her journey round the sun: if she| heavenly bodies. Moreover, the astronomical 
stood still with reference to the sun, as she | facts which tradition was able to supply}. were 
virtually stands still with reference to the|too vague to serve as a basis for the solttion 
fixed stars, she would have one sunrise more|of the problem. In the inpeulnes of 
than she has under actual circumstances. | overcoming the difficulty, they evaded it + and 
From the comparative shortness of the side-} determined that, “ Every year, the Feast of 
real day, it follows that the same star may} Easter should be celebrated on the Sunday 
cross the same meridian in the same solar! which follows the day of the first full noon, 
day—which will happen to the Pole-star on} happening after the twentieth of March, 
the seventh of April next. Moverthelces, Clavius. acknowledges thoft, i 
Our day called the civil day, begins at| fifteen hundred and eighty-two, the Chyareh 
midnight, or at the sun’s passage across the might have exercised the right of depriving’ 








































| twenty-second, 
| offered only a single example of Easter’s hap- 
| pening the first day after the March full 
| moon, which was in eighteen hundred and 


| the twenty-fifth of April. 
| moon hap 


| five-and-thirty days. 
eae five-and-thirty different places in the 
calendar, 
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Buster ofits variable character, and of fixing | put off till the following Sunday, April the 
it invariably, on the first Sunday in A pril, for | twenty-fourth. 


| instance. As it is, in consequence of the rule 
| jin force, it results that this first full moon|ruale' by which Easter Day is fixed, held 
| can never happen before the twenty-first of 


March, nor the Feast of Easter before the 
Our century has as yet 


eighteen, when Easter fell on the twenty- 


| second of March. 


The other limit—the latest date at which 
this same feast can possibly be celebrated; is 
In fact, if the full 
ns on the twentieth of March, it 


will not be the Paschal moon; the proper 


| Paschal moon will shine on the eighteenth 


of April ; and, if that day turns out to be a 
Sunday, Easter cannot be celebrated till the 
Sunday following, the twenty-fifth of April. 
As instances of the two extremes, the Feast of 
Easter occurred on the twenty-seeond of 
March, in fifteen hundred and ninety-eight, in 
sixteen hundred and ninety-three, in seven- 
teen hundred and sixty-one, in eighteen 
hundred’ and eighteen, and will occur in 


_ two thousand two hundred and eighty-five. 
| It has fallen on the twenty-fifth of April, 
| in sixteen hundred and sixty-six, in seventeen 
| hundred and thirty-four, and will so fall again 


in eighteen hundred and eighty-six, in nine- 
teen hundred and forty-three, in two thou- 
sand and thirty-eight, and in two thousand 


| one hundred and ninety, which is quite long 


enough for us to Jook forward to. Prom 
the twenty-second of March to the twenty- 
fifth of April, both inclusive, there are 
Easter therefore can 


This present lagging Haster, happening on 


| the twenty-fifth of April, is quite an excep- 
| tional’ case; noris the extreme limit often 
| nearly approached. In eighteen hundred and 


fifty-one, Easter fell on the twentieth of 
April ; in eighteen hundred and ten, in eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-one, and in eighteen 
lundred and thirty-two, on the twenty- 
second ; in eighteen hundred and forty-eight, 


| it did not come till the twenty-third. In 


eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, the current 
year, Easter will not happen till the twenty- 
fourth of April. The reason is this: We 
have seen that, according to the rule of the 
Council of Nicsea, Easter ought to be cele- 
brated on the Sunday which follows the day 
of the first full moon happening after the 
twentieth of March. Now, in eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-nine, the moon is full two days 
before the twentieth of March, namely, on 
the eighteenth ; it is therefore on the Sunday 
after the following full moon that the Feast 
of Easter ought to be celebrated. This new 
fall moon will happen on the seventeenth 
of April. But as that very day is precisely 
& Sunday, the celebration of Easter must be 





The persons who originally adopted the 


notions respecting the movements of the sun 
and moon which have not been confirmed by 
subsequent observations ; nevertheless, the 
Paschal moon is still determined according 
to these preconceived ideas, by making use of 
periods which you will hear about shortly, 
regulated by the Golden Number, the Epact, 
and other contrivances, This Paschal moon, 
this conventional satellite, may arrive at the 
full # day or two before or after the real 
moon or the mean astronomical moon, which 
has given rise to frequent complaints on the 
part of the public, who are not generally 
aware that Easter is regulated by a tictitious, 
imaginary moon, and not by the real moon 
which shines in the heavens. On this account, 
the vulgar are apt to charge with ignorance, 
or at least with inattention, the astronomers 
who stupidly make them celebrate Haster a 
month too late, as the testimony of their own 
— informs them to be the case. Never- 
theless, astronomers are not in the least 
responsible for such errors, or rather for such 
irregularities. Thus, in seventeen hundred 
and ninety-eight, although Haster ought to 
have been kept on Sunday the first of April, 
according to the actual state of the moon, it | 
was not celebrated till the Sunday after- | 
wards. A similar instance occurred in eigh- } 
teen hundred and eighteen. If the visible | 
moon had been consulted, she would have: | 
ordered the celebration of Easter on the 
twenty-ninth of March ; the festival was’ ob- 
served on the twenty-second instead, in | 
obedience to the fictitious moon. The theo- 
retical time when the real moon is a new | 
moon, depends on astronomical tables which | 
are continually brought nearer and nearer to 

rfection ; the epoch of the celebration of 
Paster would not by this method be deter- 
mined beforehand with certainty; the cor- 
rection of an error of half a minute of time 
might cause the festival to be deferred for a 
week, This inconvenience completely justi- 
fies the choice of what is called an ecclesins- 
tical moon for the regulation of religious 
rites. To these peremptory reasons may be | 
added another, which can scarcely be allowed 
to have equal value. According to Clavius, 
the idea is not to be entertained of regulating 
Easter by the real moon; because, as he 
wisely remarks, the festival would, in that 
case, be held at the same time with the | 
Easter of the Jews, which would be highly 
improper, nay indecent. 

And now for the:practical application of | 
the rules of ecelesiastical astronomy. In. | 
the year four hundred and three before the 
Christian era, the Greek astronomer, Meton, 
discovered that at the end of nineteen lunar 

ears, comprising two hundred and thirty-five 
anations, the same phases of the moon recur 
at the same epochs, ponte the sun and the 
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moon are again, in reference to the earth, at 
the same points of the heavens as they were 
nineteen years before. This period of nine- 
teen years was called the cycle of Meton. The 
Greeks, who received this information with 
enthusiasm, wrote it in letters of gold on 
tables which were placed in their temples ; 
whence the denomination of Golden Num- 
bers. The Golden Number, or Prime of our 
Prayer-book, also called the Cycle of the) 
Moon, which retains its place in the Calen- 
dar, indicates the number of the order of 
each and every year in the lunar cycle of 
nineteen years. Now, the present lunar 
= having commenced on the first of 

anuary, eighteen hundred and forty-three, 
to conclude on the first of January, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, it follows that we are 
in the speeteeath ear of this cycle ; that is 
to say, the Golden Number for eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-nine is seventeen. 

The Epact of any year (derived from 
exaxtds, epaktos, adventitious, something ap- 
pended) is the number which gives the age 
of the moon on the first of January of that 
particular year ; it indicates how many days 
must be added to the lunar year, in order to 
make it finish at the same time as the solar 
year. A lunation being twenty-nine days 
and a-half, twelve lunations make only three 
hundred and fifty-four days. If we suppose 
the solar, civil, or legal year to be exactl 
three hundred and sixty-five days, it will 
follow that the lunar year is eleven days 
shorter than the solar year. It hence results, 
that if the moon is new at the commence- 
ment of any given year, the Epact will be 
eleven the year following, and twenty-two/| 
the third year. For the fourth year, the 
Epact should be thirty-three ; but as thirty- 
three days are equal to the duration of a 
lunation plus three days (in round numbers), 
thirty days are suppressed for this luna‘ion, 
and there remains three for the figure of the 
Epact for the fourth year. Consequently, the 
Epact increases by eleven days every year, 
until it has exceeded twenty-nine, the num- 
ber of days in the lunar month. On the 
first of January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven, the number of the Epact was four; by 
adding eleven to this number, we had fifteen 
for the Epact of eighteen hundred and fifty- 
eight ; by adding eleven to this latter figure, 
we have twenty-six, which is the number of 
the Epact for the present year. It informs 
us that we must add twenty-six days to the 
lunar year of eighteen hundred and fifty- 
eight, in order to make it ecnclude at the 
same time as the solar year, or, in other 
words, that on the first of January, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-nine, the moon had reached 
the twenty-sixth day of her age. 

The Dominical Letter (which indicates the 
Sunday) was invented for the use of the per- 
petual calendars when they were originally 
annexed to Roman Catholic prayer-books. 





one day. The name of the day on which it 
begins is also the name of the day on which 
it concludes ; thus, the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight began on a Friday and ended 
with a Friday ; and, consequently, the tenth 
of June of one year, for instance, bears the 
same name as the ninth of June of the fol- 
lowing year. Such facts as these induced 
the possibility of constructing a perpetual 
calendar. To effect this (see the tables in 
the Church Prayer-book) it is nece to 
substitute for the names of the days of the 
week the seven letters A, B, C, D, E F, and 
G, written in their proper order periodically 
in succession —_— to the respective dates 
of the days of the year. If it happen, as in 
eighteen hundred and aan or example, 
that the year commences by a Saturday, that 
day is designated by A throughout the whole 
year ; the Sunday by B; the Monday by C; 
and 80 on. The letter which marks the 
Sunday throughout the year, is that which is | 
called the Dominical Letter, from Dominica 
Dies, the Lord’s Day. For the current year 
it is B, as we have just seen. This letter 
changes every year, and goes back one step, 
because there is, in ordinary years, one day 
more than fifty-two weeks. In bissextile 
years February has twenty-nine days instead 
of twenty-eight, as in ordinary years; it 
follows that, in those years, there ought to be 
two Dominical Letters, one for January and 
February, and another (the next which pre- 
cedes in alphabetical order) for the ten fol- 
lowing months. Thus in the bissextile year 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six (the last we 
had) the two Dominical Letters were F and 
E; the letter F marked the Sundays of 
January and February, and E those of the 
other months, from the first of March to the 
thirty-first of December. As the Dominical 
Letter goes back one step every ordinary | 

ear, D marked the Sundays of eighteen | 

undzed and fifty-seven, C those of eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight, and B marks those | 
of eighteen hundred and fifty-nine. Next | 
year, eighteen hundred and sixty, is leap-year | 
again; therefore A will be the Dominical 
Letter till the twenty-ninth of February, and | 
G that for the rest of the year. 

After a complete period of seven bissextile 
years, cr ans agin Bo years in all, the days | 
of the week again recur in the same order 
corresponding with the days of the month; 
and consequently the Dominical Letters are 
periodically reproduced. This period of twenty- 
eight years is what is called the Solar Cycle 
or Cycle of the Sun, although it is in no wise 
calculated from any real or apparent motion 
of the sun. The number cf the order of any 
er in the Solar Cycle being given, ite | 

ominical Letter is learned by referring to | 
the year of the same order in the table of the 
twenty-eight years of any preceding cycle. 
The Solar Cycle is made to set out from the 
year nine before the Christian era, In order 
to find the date of the cycle for any year, it 





The ordinary year equals fifty-two weeks plus 
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suffices to add nine to its anno domini, and 
divide the sum by ae Thus, for 
eighteen hundred and fifty-nine ; to it add 


sixty-eight, which, divided by twenty-eight, 
gives a quotient of sixty-six with a remainder 


| of twenty ; whence it follows that eighteen | 
- hundred and fifty-nine is the twentieth year | 


of the sixty-seventh Solar Cycle. 
| The Roman Indiction is still admitted into 
| the calendar. It is a cycle of fifteen years, 
which has nothing to do with astronomy, but 
| which has reference to a mode of tax-gather- 
| ing in the time of the Roman Emperors, 
| not anterior to Constantine. To find it, add 
| three to the anno domini, and divide the sum 
| by fifteen ; the remainder is the number of 
| the order of the year in this cycle. When 
| there is no remainder, fifteen is taken as the 
number of order required. Thus, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-nine, plus three, divided 
| by fifteen, gives a quotient of one hundred 
| and twenty-four, with two for remaitder. 
Whence it follows that eighteen hundred 
and fifty-nine is the second year of the 
hundred and twenty-fifth cycle of the Roman 
Indiction. 

Not only has ecclesiastical chronology its 
acknowledged conventional errors and in- 
accuracies, but there are several paradoxical 
circumstances connected with Time, as mea- 
sured by the real motions of the earth and 
the apparent ‘motios of the sun. Yet 
there is scarcely any other way of measuring 
it, for popular and daily use, except by taking 
| those motions as a metrical basis, at least 
roximatively. The measurement of the 
diurnal interval, so important an item in all 
| forms of recorded annals, is not carried out 
in practice by a fixed and absolute rule, al- 
though it may be astronomically and within 
the walls of observatories. If you make a 
journey round the world in the direction of 
| from east to west (that is, from England to 
_ America and thence to China), when you get 
_ back to your starting-point, you will have 
| had one dey less than if you had stayed at 
home ; the date of your arrival will be, ac- 
| eording to your own reckoning, the last day, 

oe of. this month, instead of the first 
| day of next month as calculated by gentle- 
| men who sit at home at ease. The reason is 
manly analogous to that which causes the 

ifference between the solar and the sidereal 


| day; as 
| ebursd of the sun, your tour has cheated you 


ou have followed the apparent 


out of the occurrence of one sunrise. On the 
| other hand, if you circumnavigate from west 
_ to east, calling upon Asia first and afterwards 
on America, you will have enjoyed one day 
more than your stay-at-home brethren ; for 
you will have had the spectacle of one more 
sunrise, in return for your politeness in going 
_ t meet the sun. Supposing you to run 
round the globe in a year exactly, in neither 
case would your days coincide with the da 

Of the sedentary Britisher who, except in 
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leap-year, would count three hundred and 
sixty-five days and nights; in the one case 
consist of three hundred and 
sixty-four, and in the other of three hundred 
and sixty-six. 

Hours and the time of day are also changed 
by our change of place, if we change our 
longitude ; that is, if we traverse the world’s 
length (which is the meaning of the word 
longitude) as we see it in maps on Mercator’s 
projection, travelling along it from east to 
west or from west to east. But if we travel 
up and down it ina straight line, along the 
same meridian or melon-rib, from north to 
south or from south to north, we do not 
change the time of day ; but we do change 
the season of the year if we cross the equa- 
torial line. Thus, on the very same meridian, 
it may be noon in the very height of summer 
in the northern hemisphere, while it is noon 
in the depth of winter in the southern. But 
the moment we excursionise across the map 
from side to side instead of from top to 
bottom, we come to a different time of day. 
Thus, if we frisk by railway from Norfolk 
to Wales, at every mile, at every furlong that 
we proceed westwards, there is really and 
truly a different “What o’clock?” although 
for convenience sake and uniformity of busi- 
ness, we may agree to regulate our watches 
by railway time, Saint Paul’s time, or any 
other cathedral time. In travelling rapidly 
long distances in longitude (as from England 
to America or from Paris to the Crimea), 
the difference of the time of day, as shown 
by the sun and the chronometer respectively, 
soon becomes very ee Morning aud 
afternoon are speedily confounded : evenin 
and night make serious inroads upon eac 
other's territories, All this of course is 
merely relative. At the same moment of 
astronomical time, it may be to-day in England 
and to-morrow in Asia or yesterday in 
America. 

The Julian Period, another mystical item 
found on the opening page of most almanacs, 
is an ingenious chronological invention of 
Joseph Scaliger’s. It is so styled on account 
of being exclusively composed of Julian 
years (that is, years as defined by Julius 
Cesar), and not in compliment to the in- 
ventor’s father, whose christian name was 
Julius. The duration of the Julian Period 
is seven thousand nine hundred and eight 

ears. This number was purposely sel 
cause it is the product of fifteen multiplied 
by nineteen multiplied by twenty-eight, which 
numbers are the respective durations of the 
Cycles of the Indiction, of the Golden Num- 
bers, and of the Sun. After having fixed on 
the length of his period (the object of which 
is to correct and compare chronological errors 
and discrepancies) the next point was to 
determine the date from which it should 
commence. In this he made a most judicious 
and laudable selection. He went back from 
cycle to cycle till he found a year which was 
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the simultaneous commencement of the three | 


respective cycles. This desirable epoch 
turned ont to be the year four thousand 
seven hundred and thirteen before Christ, | 
To know with what year of the Julian Period | 
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basely taken advantage of that honest trust, I j 
had laid bare my young heart unsuspectiuglyte | 
designing females, T was now journeying 

into a foreign land to end my days ; perhaps, 
eventually, to join the strictest order of 


any given year corresponds, add its «.p, to,| brethren that could be found. I should, most 


or subtract its B.c. from, four thousand seven 
hundred and thirteen, The current year is| 
therefore the year six thousand five hundred 
and seventy-two of the Julian Period. 
Scaliger’s Cycle, as it ought to be called, is 
capable of rendering great service, by per- 
mnitting the immediate verification of any 
Mate which is indicated merely by its place 
in each of the three periods which compose 
the Julian Cycle. Aud besides, as it meets 
with no interruption or break at the Christian 
era, it serves to determine exactly the relative 
ositious of events which happened either 
ore or after thte birth of Christ. Scaliger’s 
Cycle was adopted by Kepler. 


THIRD STATEMENT OF REVEREND 
ALFRED HOBLUSH. 


Ir is not improbable, on the whole, that 
the all-wise dispensation which introduced the 
gentler portion of our species to earth, had 
perhaps, for its aim, the purification—by fire, 
as it were,and bitter trials—of the nobler half ; 
80 that, if man’s life is to be a continual war- 
fare upon earth, the other sex is to be his 
enemy in the field always combatant. 

The gentleman who once remarked to Mr. 
Miller that woman was an abbreviation of wo 
to man, must have been a person of profound 
wisdom ; though, perhaps, possessed of but 
feeble powers of humour, and unconsciously 
uttering a great truth, That these are the 
unpleasing instruments alluded to by the 
poet, which gods are in the habit cf turnin 
inte whips for our correction ; in short, that 
the sex was a mistake from the beginning,— 
a bitter solecism, asad accident. These were 
the reflections turned oyer and over again in 
‘the mind of a wretched prisoner, into whose 
soul the iron had entered. Clad in flame- 
coloured san-benito, and grovelling in a dimly 
lighted dungeon, he lay consumed by his own 
reflections, ' 

The prisoner into whose soul the cold metal 
had entered, was the person known as the 
Reverend Alfred Hoblush. ‘The san-benito 
was a rug of bright tints wrapped closely 
about his lower limbs, and the dimly lighted 
dungeon, a first-class compartment of a rail- 
way-carriage, lined with the blue cloth of the 
usual pattern, Dover bound. 

I (it is the Reverend Alfred Hoblush who 
now speaks) had received a shock in a late 
transaction, which it will be long before 1 
shall get over.* It may be for years, and it 
may be for ever, as it was in the instance of 
the unlucky admirers of one Kathleen. I 
had placed confidence in two parties who had 


* Bee page 118 of Volume the Eighteenth, and page 
18 of tho present volume, : 


likely, have intense satisfaction in digging upa 
small portion of my own place of interment 
each day, with a neat garden-spade. ‘The 
stranger will read the simple description that 
Brother Alfred lies below, and never think of 
Hoblush whilome Curate of Saint Stylites, 
Those intriguers! they alone should hear of 
this early demise in the midst of some scene of 
riotous festivity. 1t should dash the cup from 
their lips and poison the flowing bowl. (By 
the flowing bowl allusion is made to the 
weak dilution of tea those spinsters in- 
dulged in.) 

There were two other prisoners in that 
blue-cushioned dungeon. The elder was 
seemingly a persdén advanced in years; at that 
stage of life, when age begins to be honour. 
able, and human flesh an inconvenient burden, 
When, too, indifference to personal appear- 
ance is exemplified in open manifestation 
of flannels about the head in presence of 
a mixed Comnpeny During the whole of 
that journey he made no sign; nor so much 
as withdrew his face from his flannels 
for a single instant, being given up ina 
brutish manner to slumber. He came out of 
Fogiedom, doubtless. His companion—who, 
from a certain easy and familiar bearip 
I suspected owed to him the blessing 
existence—was a youth of unprepossessing ap 
persencengnnnt and bony, with his throat,.as 
it appeared to me, unnecessarily exposed. He 
was very restless and uneasy all thedoummmn 
He sighed frequently ; and once I surprised 


| him while looking intently ata sort of amulet 


or locket which he took from a secret part 
of his dress. Ismiled a bitter smile, ‘This 
poor youth was labouring under some such 
delusion as I hatl been awakened from, He 
was on the edge of the fatal plate laid in | 
the sun and spread with sticky mixture, for 
the attraction of foolish insects. I almost 
langhed aloud as he took out a document, 
and stared at it with idiotic longing. 

From time to time he turned to me with 
interest ; doubtless yearning to unbosom him- 
self to one of his kind. A rich notion. Be- 
fore long we spoke: Was I going to Folk- 
stone? I was. Going to cross? I was. 
Going on? Yes. 

They—that is, he and the governor, here— 
were for Sulphur-les-Bains. I started; it 
was my destination also. There was func 
tionary derangement somewhere, and Doctor 
Socrates Pillson, F.R.S., had bidden me drink 
the waters, and read his book, too—the well- 
known Canter through the Chalybeates. 

The Byronic mente and I became friends 
very soon. He was presently laying his heart 
bare to me, and I had told him my sed 
history. We mingled our tears to rich 
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diapason music from the stertorous parent. 
He was attached—deeply, desperately, suici- | 
dieally, to Ewilia Matilda Mildboy. He had 

known and loved her long: two months and 

gix days. 

But when did true love ever run smoothly 
over the stones? Alfred Hoblush could, 
alas! speak to the ill-paving of that high- 
way; and the youth, now drawing close, 

oceeded to pour out his whole soul. Confi- 
dentially, then, I was to see the obese person 
who was so given up to sleep in the corner, 
waa the governor or parent of the youth; 
end that relation was the chief macadamitic 
obstacle which so impeded the pleasant pro- 

ss of the lovers. Emilia Matilda Mild- 

y was, unhappily, penniless: a second 
terrible paving-stone, while Augustus was 
heir to an opulent and retired merchant, | 

essed of fabulous moneys; not in the 
funds, but lent on substantial mortgages to 
noble persons. Who have not heard of ‘T'wist, 
Whelpers, and Company ? 

Twist, the elder, was on the right, sound 
asleep, and his dreams were as likely to be on | 
that one subject of mating his Augustus with 
some noble family with whom his moneys lay | 
out on mortgage. There was even talk of 
using a round little instrument (known as a 
shilling) for cutting “off” the youth, should | 
he prove disinclined to follow out these | 
views. Twist, senior, was to be kept dark in 
the matter of Emilia Matilda. 

That was her hair; beautiful, soft, wavy. | 
Dhat was her writing; delicate, airy, that 
might have been traced by the antenna of a| 
female fly. Gently, and with the manner ofa 
parent, J warned the youth. I recounted my 
own sufferings, and bade him be wary. 

On the deck of the packet I spoke with Mr. 
Twist, senior. He was affable, but taciturn ; 
always leoking at things in a iary 
view. He, perhaps, held to that pleasant 
conceit of Lord Bacon, that silence is golden, | 
and was therefore to be esteemed a better 
article than speech, which the same authority 
in his eurious dialeet merely calls silvern. 
We were soon on a familiar and agreeable 
footing. In his care, too, some of the ex- 
quisite machinery of ‘the-human frame had | 

‘ot astray—some valve or cog-wheel, I saw) 

im look at me with a growing interest.as:I | 
detailed symptoms nearly corresponding to | 
his own. It came out presently that he, too, | 
had been with Socrates Pillson, F.R.S, had | 
been recommended his book, a Canter round | 
theChalybeates. I had been told to drinic| 
copiously at Sulphur-les-Bains. With glis-| 
tening eyes the aged invalid heard the strange | 
coincidence ; and, from that moment, I could | 
see began to look on me with affection. 

I could have listened long to his diverting 
sallies, chiefly relating to Therapeutics, only 
a strange expression of agony in my counten- 
anee warned him to desist, I had to 
retire below, precipitately, and was seen no 
more, 
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At Sulphur-les-Bains we both went to the 
hostelry which is under the sign of the 
Great King. I knew not to what royalty, living 
or dead, there was made covert allusion. It 
was sufficient that he kept an excellent table 
and entertained persons of the highest 
— With the bright aspect of the place, 
the spirits of the bamboozled clerk began to 
revive sensibly, to be damped only as quickly 
when on going forth into the public thorough- 
fares and gardens, he found them flooded with 
the fairest of his own countrywomen. 
Where’er he went, whatever realms he saw, 
he was met by sisters—sisters always in pairs 
—sisters in a sort of uniform, of hat and 
feather and light cloak, tripping it along ; 
they were to be found on the steep but well 
shaded, acclivity that overhangs the city ; or 
else bestowed in a secluded corner of the 
house, called Cure Hall, each fitted with a 
neat French Novelette—these sisters! 

He was tempted to fly again ; but, instead, 
fortified himself with the strong defences of a 
misogynist; would become a hater of the 
sex, hats and all: would scowl on them 
defiantly when meeting them, and would 


‘always speak in a manner modelled on that 


of the late Samuel Johnson, LL.D. In what 
order the gruff surly treatment of that great 

ood man, kept the race of Thrales and other 
Tadies, the world well knows. 

Asa preliminary, I went straight to Doctor 
Katzer the well-known physician of the 
place, who had written an analysis of the 
waters, which proved their efficacy for every 
complaint the human family is liable to. When 
therefore I stated my peculiar symptoms to 
Doctor Katzer, he found matters so much 
disorganised, as to affirm that the Reverend 
Alfred Hoblush was in a really critical way, 
and that the delay of a single day more 
would have been fatal. In the springs lay the 
only hope. “You will drink,” said skilfal 
Katszer, “one tumbler in the morning, then | 
walk for ten minutes,—then another tumbler ; 
then walk for ten minutes more. A third, a 
fourth, and a fifth tambler will greatly con- 
duce to the toning of your shattered constitu- 
tion. Periodically, in the course of the day 
when passing easly, you will turn aside 
and drink. You will get to love it. Five 
franes, if you please. I will call on you every 
day during your stay in our little town. Good 
morning |!” 

Early next morning, when the sun was 
shining, and there was a little breath of frost 
iheuae (for it was late in the season) I went 
forth to imbibe the first virgin draught. I 
had invested moneys in a beautiful crimson 
goblet, with all the places of interest engraved 


| pound the sides; and, with a sort of nervous 


feeling at my heart, drew near to where the 
healthful waters gushed forth. Crowds were 
gathered about the two young persons who 
were busy dispensing the unpalatable drink. 
There was musical clinking of melodious 


| glass goblets, and chattering of tongues. I 
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| heard a voice beside me that sounded familiar. young Lord Shalot, talking so earnestly to 


| 


| 





It was the voice of Twist, the younger, my 
companion of last night. He was getting a 
Bohemian goblet filled for some one, and 
brought it presently to a tall young person 
in the favourite hat of the period. They 
whispered together in a mysterious manner. 
She was evidently not devoid of personal 
charms. He espied me in an instant, and 
came over to wring me cordially by the 
hand. 

“ Did you see ?” said the infatuated youth, 
“is she not a queen, an empress? She is 

one, now, to walk with her parents, That 
is Major Mildboy, with the grizzly moustache. 
A most distinguished person, I can assure 
you; resident here for many years; most 
useful for you to know. Mrs, Mildboy is 
with him. But, mum,” added the youth 
mysteriously, “they know nothing of what 
is going on: not a syllable. A high-souled 
veteran and of the nicest honour !” 

It was impossible not to feel interested in 
the simple enthusiasm of this honest youn 
lover. Had I not loved, myself : and was 
to chill, with cold sneers, this generous can- 
dour? I dismissed the cold sneer, and gave 
the youth a pleasing smile instead. 

“Is she not fit mate for the highest in the 
land ?” said he. 

“She might have walked for Dian’s own 
——. 1 replied, drawn insensibly into the 

y's enthusiasm. 

She was certainly tall; indeed, about the 


tallest person of her age and sex I recollect 
meeting in the short span of my existence. 
It seemed to me that I never saw so surprising 
a length of limb. They were approachin 
as he spoke ; andI noticed the worn, grizzl 
aspect of the veteran who had fought in 


many fields. There was an inexpressible 
attraction in this worn look of a gallant 
defender of a country. 

“You must be introduced to them,” whis- 
pered young Twist, in agitated tones. The 
ceremony was performed forthwith. 

We walked up and down together many 
times, tall Emilia Matilda and Adolphus 
Twist dropping insensibly behind. I was 
entertained with the pleasant converse of 
Captain Mildboy, who spoke in that grave 
tone which a man who has seen much of the 
world and its troubles ually comes to 
assume. He was so good as to etch out for 
me, in his grand stately manner (there might 
have been a cordon-bleu hung to his button, 
his tones so fitted that decoration,) most of 
the characters then sojourning in the town. 
That tall, venerable gentleman, who stooped 
so much, was, indeed, General Bulstock, 
K.C.B., who had married last year—well, 
this was the story, at any rate—the daughter 
of an innkeeper: that young person by 
his side. Poor old Bulstock! His friends 


the innkeeper’s daughter. That short, fat, | 
flashy woman, whostepped out so boldly, wag | 
Mrs. Melmor Smith. Heaven only knew where | 
was Melmor Smith; he is alive, yet no one 
has ever seen him. She came every year to 
drink the waters. That man with the sham. | 
| bling walk was Dowling Jones, so well known | 
|upon town ; but who was afflicted with all 
/manner of infirmities. Between ourselves, he | 
had lived too fast, and was trying to get back 
strength : but it wouldn't do at his time of 
life. “Was I in the law ?” Captain Mildboy 
| asked. I blushed. My ecclesiastical marriage 


| 


| arment was not about my slender throat, 


|Ihad wished, if possible, to suppress such 
evidence of the holy calling. 

“In the Church !” said Captain Mildboy, 
with a start. “In orders !—are you serious? 
What a strange coincidence !” He turned 


| back and waited for the whispering lovers 


to come up. 

“Our friend Mr. Hoblush,” he said, “tells 
me he is in orders: in full orders! How 
curious !” 

The youthful pair started; their eyes 
wandered to each other’s faces; and I ob 
served Miss Mildboy’s large eyes fixed on 
me with extraordinary interest. 

“The English chaplain of this town,” said 
Captain Mildboy, in serious tones, (“a most 
objectionable person, by the way, who was 
scarcely on speaking terms with any of his 
congregation), is about resigning his cure 
here. The fact is, the committee have so 
pressed it on him, that he has no alter- 
native.” 

I saw Emilia Matilda Mildboy’s large eyes 
fixed upon me with astrangeinterest, and there 
floated from out of her ruby mouth a gentle 
murmur, that appeared to take the shape of— 
“Clergyman ... of ... Established... 
Church ?” I was of that Communion, I 
replied. Would my stay in this pleasing 
watering-place be long? I replied, gloomily 
and abstractedly, that it would depend upon 
circumstances. Because, if I was so disposed, 
he was on the Committee, and the vacant 

It was tempting. I would consider of 
it. “Do promise, now, at once and for 
ever,” seemed to say the strange eyes of 
Emilia Matilda. Ox-eyed, indeed, was she, 
according to the strange epithet in Homer, 
Bo-opis! the Ox-eyed Emilia! Was it, 
indeed, that my tale of sorrow was written 
80 outspeakingly on my sad lineaments, and 
that this mysterious being had read-off the 
characters truly? Had I instinctively found 
a breast which beat responsively to mine? 
Dreams, dreams, day-dreams all, foolish 
a ! Let the dead past bury its own 

The musical gentlemen played away through 


bad always said he would make a fool of] the frost, which must have come with pecu- 
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music from the sharp strings. Poor souls! 
they played through it bravely, as they did 
every morning frostier than its predecessor ; 
for this was towards the close of the drink-| 
ing season. We met their familiar faces again | 
at noontide; at dewy eve also they re-| 
appeared, and usually finished their day’s| 
labour at the Theatre. They must have 
looked—those children of the Muse—upon 
their instruments as upon a spade, ora pitch- 
fork, or other agricultural instrument which 
brings its master in tenpence for his one 
drudgery. This was the view taken by the 
Reverend Mr. Hoblush, as he sat by the 
waters on a green bench, and thought 
pensively of his fortunes. 

The Reverend Mr. Jones, Incumbent of the 
English Church of Sulphur-le-Bains, was 
showing himself impracticable—did not bend 
s0 pliantly to the Committee as could be 

ished. A section was for retaining his'| 
services. The thing did not move smoothly. | 
0 world, world : hollow, heartless world! I! 
thought then of that little bit of nature now | 
before my eyes ; that cementing of two young | 
hearts that was going forw in a sort of | 
sweet mystery; that strange, enthralling, | 
fond, toolish process which has been going on 
since the world began; and yet oa which I) 
durst not bring myself to look with scorn. | 
‘Had not my own poor heart passed through | 
the flaming furnace ? 

There wasa person sitting near me, reading 
a little French narrative, whose features a 
wide-spreading casque o’ershadowed. Not 
unfamiliar to me the figure. It was Bo-opis: 
Emilia Matilda, the Ox-eyed. And scarcely 
mp | too; for, over the edge of the little 
tome, those eyeshad been wandering stealthily, 
and met those of Alfred Hoblush. Both | 
persons were confused at this discovery ; not 
unnaturally. The onus clearly lay on me. | 
I drew near. 

“The air breathes soft and balmy,” I said, 
“no wonder Miss Mildboy is abroad on such 
an eve!” 

She answered, “I love the solitude of this 
crowd. Oftentimes I take my book and retire 
thus apart from the busy world, temporarily. 
You, Mr. Hoblush, love solitude, I am sure, 
You love communing with yourself.” 

“What leads you to that conclusion?” I 
asked, gently. “Is hermit written on this 
pale countenance ?” 

“No,” she said, those preternatural eyes 
shooting on me strange lustrous darts ; “ but 
there seems to me to breathe from you 
an indescribable yearning for solitude, a 
thirst to be alone. During the short period 
that you have been sam have noted that 

jou love to wander apart: that you hearken 

tlessly to the inspiring strains of the or- 
chestra : that your eyes turn with indifference 
from face to face: that you proffer your tum- 
bler to be filled in a careless fashion and 
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observed something like a blush stealing over 
the cheek of the gentle Bo-opis) “I have 
spoken too much—I am very giddy, and 
sometimes say more than I mean.’ 

I started. Whatcould this signify! What 
was this strange interest towards one a0 little 
known to her compassion? Ah, yes, I was 
his friend too : so she felt sympathy. 

“Forgive me,” she continued; “think me 
not too forward if I ask you one question.” 

“A hundred,” I said, with enthusiasm, 

“Am I not right,” she continued, “in 
supposing that you have passed through some 
bitter trial—some terrible, absorbing, mind- 
conflict, which has consumed and calcined all 
the soft and tender in man, and made you 
stern and cold to our sex for ever? AmI 
right ?” 

I started again. “How should you know 
this?” asked, “Has any one told you ?” 

“No,” she said. I can read the human 
heart well. There are cop cold lines writ- 
ten in your face, which tell me your whole 
story.” 

Cold lines! how readily she had gone to 
the truth ;: how like woman’s instinct! Con- 
templating my own features in the mirror not 
two mornings before, it had occurred to me, 
how calm, how cold, how death-like they were. 
So must have looked Werter before his cata- 
strophe. “I will tell you,” I said, “the whole 
history one day. You will sympathise with 
me. Into your friendly heart I will pour all 
my sorrow.” 

“ Hush !” said Bo-opis, “ we are observed.” 
She rose, 

The unhappy musicians were, by this time, 
dropping into their accustomed seats, The 
perambulating waggon which took about 
their instruments, was standing at the gate, 
giving up its load. The drinkers were be- 
ginning to walk to and fro. Observed, 
therefore, we were ; but why look about so 
mysteriously. Stay: whose figure was that 
seen afar off in the grove, approaching— 
young Norval’s was it—young Twist’s I 
mean? Could it be that she dreaded his 
coming? Crash of drum, cymbals, and 
orchestra from their painted gallery! the 
plethoric conductor flourished his fiddle- 
stick, as if he were fresh at the work, 
and it had for him all the charm of new- 
ness. That hurly-burly swallowed up both 
reflections. 

With Twist, the elder, I grew to be on 
familiar terms, and often sat beside him at 
the festive board, which was indeed the table- 
d’héte. He was for ever dwelling on his 
splendid schemes for his son’s advancement : 
how he was to be joined in wedlock to 
one of a noble family. “Sir, when we go 
back to England, I shall look out for some 
pauper countess for him.” Those grievous 
complaints too, of which I learnt many 
minute particulars, were being sensibly ame- 
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impediment, the Reverend Jones, would 
not be removed—was recaleitrant—inert— 
pugnacious—and finally sick and in bed, 
Captain Mildboy, who had taken the 
strongest fancy to me, worked desperately 
at the Committee; but without result. So 
I was left stranded, as it were, at the 
ecge of the waters—heartily sickened of 
the world, and its wretched men and women. 
The only being whom TI regarded with any 
interest, as having that thing popularly 
known as a heart, was Emilia Matilda 
Mildboy. Sweetest Bo-opis! I could see that 
she looked on me with a mysterious homage. 
I would lay open this poor bosom to her at 
the earliest opportunity ; meantime wander 
about gloomily. 
I sought on various occasions to lay bare 
ee. of course) my bosom to gentle 
is. I felt that from that operation I 
should derive ineffable comfort. Strange to 
say, it seemed to me that she strove to avoid 
my presence. I surprised her on several occa- 
sions, fleeing away through the trees like a 
frighted fawn. The large eyes became down- 
cast of a sudden when I drew near, as the 
plaintive song has it: 


We met, twas in a crowd, 
I thought she would shun me. 


Not merely in a crowd, but in private and in 
sequestered places. Ofa sudden it all flashed 
upon meat once! Dare she trust herself to 
this growing intimacy : she, who had plighted 
her troth to another? Did she feel there 
was danger near, and that she was, as it were, 
standing on the end of a precipice! Was it 
to be ever thus my destiny to walk through 
life: thus innocently ensnaring young and 
trusting hearts, and poisoning the sweet 
draught at their lips? I call the gentle 
powers of truth to be my witness that I 
would not play so Mephistophelistic a part 
wittingly. Appalling thought this, that I 
was all the days of my life to be thus 
acting the villain with a smiling cheek. It 
was too horrible ! 

There was but one course open to me— 
namely, to fly; that is, to freeze up the 
advances of the seductive Bo-opis—to be 


rough, cold, disagreeable, and even brutish if 


necessary. I would be true to my confidin 
friend. It would be a struggle ; but I woul 
triumph. In the silent hours of the night I 
came to this resolution. 

A note was put into my hand next morn- 
ing, which, to distinguish it fgom others 
I ive received in this matter, I shall call— 


LETTER A. 


Dear Mr. Hosivsu,—I wish to speak with you 
very much—to consult with you—to be advised, 
There are things I dare not write—which may be 
only spoken. I have avoided you for days back, for 
certain reasons. I am watched, and my steps are 
dogged. I will explain all when we meet. Think 
of me as you will—as forward, unfeminine ; but I 
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‘know not what E write, or do. To you I toca 08 


[Conducted by 





counsel, 
‘Yours, 
Bowrts, 
N.B.—Towards four o'clock to-day, Ishall beunder 
@ shady tree on the hill ; reading. B, 


It is impossible to describe the conflicting 
emotions with which this letter filled me, 
Bowpis!—she had caught up the word 
(though a little irregularly spelt) from my 
jlips. I would not go, Fy, fly! something 
| whispered to me, "ere it be too late. The 
| threads are being drawn about you, wretched 
|Hoblush. Here are elements for hate, love, 
murder, revenge, and suicide! I trembled at 
the thought. What if Twist, infuriated by 
jealousy, his brain excited by. the waters 
| which I understand have a morbidly inflaming 
|influence, were to offer personal violence to 
me? Would my cloth—my neckcloth that is— 
Eevaer me? Perhaps not. Would it not be 

tter to withdraw to a place of security in a 
quiet and unostentatious manner, and thus 
| put off the dangerous instances of this young 
person ? 

An hour is gone by and I am still lost ia 
thought. Another letter is put into my 
hand marked “Private and confidential,” 
This is marked (the second of the series) 





LETTER B. 
| Dear Srx,—From a certain change in the man- 
| ners and habits of my son, I begin to suspect that 
jall is not-right with him. This place is so full of 
| designing persons, that the worst may be appre: 
- I am im such poor health, that I cannot 
| go abroad and look after him as much as he re- 
| quires. In you, I think I have found a friend; 
Watch over him, and let me know the slightest 
| Symptom of danger. He must marry the pauper 
countess, or be content with one shilling. 
JosrrH Twist, 


P.S.—I have just heard, a few days since, that 


| the Vicar ‘of Puddlebury (on my estate) is failing. 
It is a snug thing, and in my gift. J.T, 


The struggle that arose in this poor bosom 
on the receipt of this second document, 
may be more easily imagined than described, 
| All the passions of our nature were at once 
contending for mastery. Duty to my young 
friend, who had’ confided in me; to the 
gentle girl whose absorbing passion had 
| prompted her to so bold'a step, and who was 
}ready to cast all behind her for her love; 
| and finally to that affectionate old man, whose 
| heart was centred in his son’s advancement. 
| There was a certain obscurity in that post- 
seript of his which I should like to have 
cleared up. What was Paddlebury or its 
viear to me? Was there not a vagueness 
‘and unmeaning generality in the form of 
phrase? TI like to have men speak out, and 
say plainly what they have to say. Then the 
youth—no communication from him at all. 
Why should I lend myself to forward his 
selfish plans? Love, or duty, which was it to 
be? Iwas distracted, and finally determined to” 
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wait the progress of events, see sweet Bo-opis ; length ; “the only thing for us is a private 


and, with gentle remonstrance, temper the 
fiery warmth of her passion. I wrote thus to 
| Mr, Twist, senior ; 


LETTER 0, 

Dear Str,—I am a tolerably observant person, 
and I dare say could be of much use to you. For- 
| give me if I add that the purport of the latter 
| portion of your letter (I allude to the remark re- 
| gpecting the health of a clergyman in your parish), 
| is'to me incomprehensible. 

I am, dear sir, 
Aurr. Hosivss. 


Poor feeble creatures that we are! Such 
_ slaves to the flesh, that the following hastily 
_ serawled epistle (there was a film over my 
_ eyes as I wrote) was presently on its road: 


LETTER D, 

Dearest Miss Eurira Maritna, — Your letter 
reached me in due course: I believe through the 
local post. It has-left surprise, sympathy, grief, 
and, I will add, insatiable curiosity, all struggling 
in this wretched bosom. What can you hint at? 
Tean think of but one’solution, which I durst not, 
| however, let near me. I burst to learn all. 

Yours, 
Atrrep Taxopors Hostvss. 


P.S.—I have found the breeze on the hill over- 
hanging this city highly salubrious towards the hour 
you mention. It shall fan my fevered brow this day. 


I dressed myself with exceeding care. My 
| raiment was spotless ; the straight collarless 
Vvest'was put on, and a delicately tinted pair 
_ of lavender gloves taken out, Ambrosial 
odours went before me, and a golden cloud 
asfar as the door of the Great King, when I 
| was stopped (cloud, ambrosial scents, and all) 
by Twist, the younger, in great trepidation 
| and excitement. 
_ “I must speak with you,” he said hurriedly. 
“Iam in haste—an appointment,” I an- 
| swered, guillily. 
_ _ “T will walk with you, then,” he answered, 
| “Iwant your advice.” Putting his arm in 
| mine, he 
the great hill. All the way he ke 
_ out his troubles, and I lost. 
| Kesist. 
| “Events,” he said, “are thickening. I begin 


pouring 
1 power to 


_ tosuspect that my father knows all. He has 
wn surly and moody of late, and speaks of 


| leaving. Something must be done, and that 
quickly.” 

We were out of the town and hurrying to 
the fatal tryst. 

“I can go no further,” I said, stopping 
desperately. “I shall miss the appoint- 
ment-—” 

“Perish all. appointments!” he said, con- 
temptuously. “What is such trash to me? 

me, don’t trifle with a frantic man,” 

He clutched my arm with such force, and 

ooked so excited, that I durst not resist, and 
was dragged on uncomplaining. 


| “I have made up my mind,” he said, at 


marriage. The Governor will threaten to cut 
me off, and will storm; but will make it up 
afterwards. I rely on you.” 

“For what?” I asked with astonishment. 

“For the exercise of your sacred: functions ; 
for the linking together of two tender hearts 
—the most glorious office man can do:for his 
fellow-man,” he said enthusiastically. 

My lip curled insensibly. Poor trusting 
fool! He knew not of the letter that lay in 
an inside pocket of mine; and how he; 
whom he walked beside, was indeed a pre 
ferred and hated rival. Heaven knows it 
was none of my seeking. It had been thrust 
upon me. We were half way up the hill, I 
stopped. 

*Come no further with me,’ I said; “I 
will not have it. It is taking you out of your 
road.” 

“ Will you do what we require?” he said 
excitedly, 

Again my lip curled, and yet I pitied him. 
He would know it soon enough, let him not 
learn it from me. 

“We will see about that,” I said, waving 
him off playfully: “we will talk it over an- 
other time.” 

“You shall not go until you promise,” he 
said, seizing me by the collar; yes, by the 
graceful stand-up collar. I started. back 
alarmed. I was not used to scenes of violence. 
My knees trembled under me. 

“Release me,” I said, thickly; “respect 
the cloth.” 

“Not until you have promised,” he said, 
hoarsely. 

What terrible struggle might have followed 
IT know not; but, at that instant,a ery was 
heard and a female form rushed from some 
hiding place and stood between us. It was 
| Bo-opis, the Large-eyed ! 

“Ob, madam !” said the youth, sarcastie- 
ally; “you here! Pray, sir, was this the 
appointment you spoke of 7” 

looked at Bo-opis; and, trying to steal my 


egan to stride in the direction of|arm around her (unsuccessfully), the way 


recollect seeing it done at theatres on 
similar occasions, said to re-assure her, “ Fear 
nothing, I shall not betray you!” 

She turned from me like a frighted deer. 
Bashful Bo-opis ! 

“Let him do his worst,” I cried in exulta- 
tion, and still striving (unsuccessfully) to 
lend her a feeble support; “the world is 
wide ; I have been a woman hater, but shall 
be so no more.” 

“Goodness, Mr. Hoblush,” she answered, 
naturally fluttered. “ what do you mean ?” 

“T'll not betray you, I’ll die sooner!” I 
said, quite carried away, and forgetting Mr. 
Twist’s obscure postscript. : 

“Goodness, Augustus,” she said, met 
close to him; “have you not told him all 
Does he consent ?” 

“Was this the appointment ?” he said, 
doubtingly. 








os 


“Let us fly,” I whispered in a hoarse 
voice; “I will give up all for you!” and 
for the third time I attempted the ineffectual | 
manceuvre of lending her support. 

“Gracious, Augustus,” she said; “he is} 
dreadfully exci . Will he perform the 
marriage ? 

“ Admirably acted !” I said in a low voice ; 
“you wish to gain time.” | 

“Will you do it?” he said, in gentler | 
tones ; “it will be the greatest service. We 
shall never forget it. There is a small living | 
on our estate ”"— 

“ Do, dearest Mr. Hoblush,” she said, with 
a bewitching smile. 

I started: “Do you mean this?” I said, 


huskily; “you, Bo-opis, you are jesting, 
surely.” 

“No, dearest Mr. Hoblush. Did you not 
get my note ?” 


“ What note ?” said the youth impatiently. 

“On your own head be it,” I said with 
deep reproach. “I would have died sooner 
than have given it up.” 
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“Yes,” she answered, fearlessly. 


(March 5, 1860 

Evening drew on gradually, and I 
about taking my hat and gloves to go forth, 
when there was brought in to mea Seapatch 
which. for the sake of clearness, I shall 


aocket 





was 


LETTER F. 


Dearzst Mz. Hosiusu,—After the scene of this 
morning, you will be surprised at receiving these 
few lines. They are written in haste: in dis 
traction. My father threatens to take your life (in 
early life he was a notorious duellist) ; he is breath- 
ing threats of the most terrible description, I 
tremble, and know not what to say or think. He 
is at this instant oiling and cleaning up his famous 
Persuaders, as he calls them. Dear Augustus Twist 
is so transformed, I scarcely know him. He is be- 
come @ fiend, a fury. He, too, thirsts for your 
blood. I know not what to counsel, unless it be to 
comply with the easy request we both made to you 
this morning.—namely, te marry us privately. Can 
you refuse? See me at your feet, the wretched, 
innocent cause of all this confusion,—the unhappy 

Emrura Matiupa, 


I sat stupified with my eyes fixed on these 
characters. Was it come to this? my life in 


“Dearest Augustus,” she said, in alarm,|danger! I trembled. Even now, at this in- 
“there must be some mistake. I did indeed | stant, the ruffian might be at the door. In 
write to this gentleman, begging of him to | these foreign countries there is no security for 
meet me here, to try what my poor influence | life and limb, as at home: we hear of the 
could dé in this matter. He refuses. I did | strangest tragedies. A cold pore broke 
not ex it of him. Voila tout!” }out over me. I rose with tottering lim 

With I fear a most unsacerdotal address, I| wiped the film from my glazed eyes, an 
turned on my heel and walked away, with as thought what I should do: submit? Never! 
much dignity as I could assume. The whole|They should have that satisfaction; the 
thing was a wretched farce. The unfor- a _Ha, a better thought. Waiter! 
tunate girl, dreading some scene of violence, | Sir. Bill, quickly as you can. Pack! pack! 
had got up this wretched deception. But I|pack! Crush, crumple—best coat—what 















could forgive her for all that. As it was, 
only one course was open to me. My pecu- 
liar position as a clergyman, required that 
I should at once put myself in communi- 
cation with Mr. devist, senior. His grey 
hairs should not be brought with sorrow to the 
grave. Let him only meet me in a candid 
open manner. Strange! As I wandered 
listlessly into the hotel, a note in his hand 
was presented to me. 


LETTER E, 

Dear S12,—The living is worth five hundred 
a-year. I have taken a fancy to you. Your consti- 
tution is like mine, and our symptoms pretty much 
the same. The vicar is good seventy. Call on me 
this evening, and keep your eyes open. 

Yours, J. T. 


Here was a plain, straightforward state- 
ment. I like a man that can speak out. 
The wretched pair, ha! ha! They knew not 
that the sword was hanging over their heads, 
I was at last awakened to a sense of my 
duties. I had been too easy ; culpably wink- 
ing at this gross want of filial respect. I was 
repentant at last: awakened, in a spiritual 
sense ; should be backsliding no more. | 
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matter ? Fly, secretly and mysteriously. But, 
before I go, one more letter ; the last in the 
series and docketed: an infernal machine, 
that shall explode when I am gone and in 
safety. 


LETTER 4G. 

Dear Srr,—Reasons of a private and urgent na- 
ture demand my immediate withdrawal from this 
lively scene. Your kind promise of the incumbeney 
I am indeed grateful for: for its fulfilment I shall 
wait impatiently. To show you that I have a not 
unthankful heart, I enclose you a letter, received 
only this instant, which will show you what peril 
was impending over your dear boy. This is now 
all happily averted. I have refused to lend myself 
to the base intrigue. I could not endure to seea 
kind and generous parent so imposed upon. Forgive 
this warmth, good old man, but you have interested 
me strangely. May the evening of your days be 
long unclouded, 

Yours, 


A.rrer HosivsH. 


The darkness was now closed in, and I 
was alone. All things were ready 
the bill discharged: 1 went forth uletlys 
serra I was again alone in the wide wi 
wor 
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